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Theological Department. 


For the Repertory. 

The indwelling of the Spirit of God 
the only infallible froof of our 
frossessing the Christian charac- 
fer. 

[ Continued from page 100.} 

In the last number of the Reper-. 
tory, afier noticing many of the fal- 
lacious and sandy foundations on 
which men rest their hopes of a 
title to the Christian character; I 
undertook to contrast the character 
and state of the natural or unrenew- 
ed man with those of the true Chris- 
tian; as they are respectively exhi- 
bited in the 8th chapter of the Epis- 
tle totie Romans, under the terms, 
“flesh” and “spirit.” It is abun- 
dantly manifest from the Suriptures, 
that none have a title to the Chiris- 
tian character, except those who 
have passed from the one state to 
the other: all therefore, who feel in 
terested for their own salvation will 
be anxious to ascertain, what, ac- 
cording to the same Scriptures, is 


a satisfactory proof of their having | 


made this great transit o°, from the 
flesh to the spirit, from darkness to 
hight, from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the sons of God. 
The Apostle has given us ample 
directions for the formation of our 
Vor 6....No. 4.—T 











judgment on this subject. He has 
plainly laid down the distinguishing 
marss and characteristics of the 
two states, and pointed out the evi- 
dence to whi h we myst appeal of 
our having ap interest in Christ and 
being in a state of favour with God. 
“Ve are not in the flesh, but in the 
spirit: if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you: but if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his ’’* 

Here we may incidentally remark, 
that the same Divine agent, who is 
called in one clause of the verse, 
“the Spirit of God,” is in the next 
called “the Spirit of Christ,” which 
evidently confirms our faith in the 
Divinity of the blessed Redeemer; 
and, that the Holy Spirit, proceeds 
equally from the Father and the 
Son; and with the Father and the 
Son together is worshipped and 
glorified. 


*Rom. 8. 9. Some suppose that by 
“the spirit of Christ,” is meant, the mind, 
temper, and disposition of Christ. It is 
undoubtedly a sound doctrine, that no 
man is a Christian, who has not in a de- 
gree at least, the same mind which was 
in Christ. But that the Holy Ghost is 
intended by the above phrase, is abun- 
dantly manifest, from the general tenor 
of the chapter, 
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The Holy Ghost is peculiarly and | 
emphatically, Lord and Ayent in 
that dispensation of grace, under 
which we now live. It is his pre- 
rogauve to carry on to perfection 
the great work of man’s salvation, 
Which was commenced by the per- 
sonal ministry and offices of the Son 
of God. He quickens the dead, and 
reciaims the wandering soul. He 
eniiyatens the darkened understand- 
ing, and subdues the rebellious will. 
He leads the trembling penitent to 
Jesus and imparts that faith which 
is unto eternal life. He renews, 
comlorts, and sanctifies all those 
who follow the Saviour in this world, 
and shall enjoy his presence and 
the glories of his kingdom in that 
which is to come. 

Few are disposed to deny that in 
the primitive Church, the presence 
and comforts of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, were inseparable atten- 
dants upon the Christian state and 
character. But, alas! there are 
multitudes who seem to suppose 
that spiritual life expired with the 
Apostles; and that since their days, 
God has abandoned his Church— 
withdrawn the influence of his spi- 
rit—and left the affairs of his king- 
dom to be managed by fallible men, 
Without any other guide or aid than 
reason, and the written revelation: 
Though the Apostles uniformly re- 
presented the possession of the Spi- 
rit of God as an indispensabie ac- 
companiment of a sound Christian 
profession; and often, and solemnly 
appealed to the consciences of their 
disciples, saying, ‘shave ye received 
the Holy Giost?”’* “prove your own 
selves: know ye not that Jesus 
Christ is in you except ye be re- 
probates?”+ Yet in the judgment 
of many, such an appeal made to 
professors of the present age,strone- 
ly savours of mysticism and mad- 
ness. But is Christianity the fickle, 
changing, versaule system, which 

* Acts 19, 2. 

t 2. Cor, 13. 5. 











they would represent it to be? A 
syste, not designed for universal- 
ity and perpetuity; but accommo- 
dating itself to the principles, and 
passions, the wishes and habits, of 
the men of every generation and 
every clime? Was true godliness 
one thing in the Apostolic age, and 
is it quite another and a different 
thing in the nineteenth century? 
Were the influences of the Holy 
Ghost necessary to make the first 
disciples of Jesus, humble, prayer- 
ful, holy, and meet for heaven; but 
are the people of the present day, 
sO much more virtuous and good 
by nature, as to be independent of 
the divine aid, and acquire a meet- 
ness for the heavenly inheritance, by 
thir own power and exertions?— 
These, and many other absurdities 
necessarily result from the system 
which denies that believers are now 
the Temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and subjectsof his sanctifying power. 

To guard against a misunder- 
standing and abuse of the doctrine, 
now under consideration: it is im- 
portant that we should endeavour 
to ascertain what is meant by the 
indwelling of the Spirit of God, 
which is represented as character- 
istic of true christians. The extra- 
ordinary and miraculous gifts of the 
HIoly Ghost, are not intended; for 
St Paul speaks of some who had 
these, and were, nevertheless, des- 
titute of charity or love, which is 
the essence of true religion, without 
which the most valued gifts, and 
splendid acquirements, and loud 
professions, are but “as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals.” Those 
extraordinary gilts ceased with the 
primitive ages, as being no longer 
necessary to confirm the truth of 
Christianity; and none but madmen 
or deceivers, pretend in the present 
age to work miracles. Nar, by the 
indwelling of the Spirit in believers, 
are we to understand those ordinary 
and general operations of grace, 
which are common to all men, The 
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Holy Spirit was sent to “convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment;” and probably no 
person can be found who has not at 
one time or another, in a greater or 
less degree, beeu favoured with 
his enlightening and convincing in- 
fluences. 

But, alas! the majority stifle their 
eonvictions. They “resist the Hoiy 
Ghost: as their fathers did, so do 
they;”” and notwithstanding all the 
light, and monitions, and influences 
with which they are favoured, re- 
main involved in the thick darkiress 
of unbelief, and the unpardoved 
guilt of obstinate and persevering 
transgression. By the indwelling 
of the Spirit, those sfeciad inilu- 
ences of grace are intended by 
which the sinner is made penitent 
and believing, born again, translat- 
ed from darkness to light, converted 
from sin to holiness—or in other 
words, made a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. Nor is the incipient 
stave of the gracious work of sanc- 
tification all that is to be appealed 
to as the evidence of our being in 
Christ Jesus; but we must inquire 
and search, whether the Holy Ghost 
continues to abide or dwell within 
us, as the permanent source of spi- 
ritual life, godly affections, and pious 
works. The mystic beavenly Dove 
comes to the hearts of Christians, 

“Not stranger-like, to visit them, 

“But to inhabit there.” 

The language of the Apostle a- 
bove referred to, implies that the 
Spirit resides in the hearts of Chris- 
tians, as a dominant, overpowering 
principle, ruling the whole man, 
quelling the turbulence of sinful 
passion, and bringing every unhal- 
lowed thought and evil desire into 


sweet captivity to the obedience of 


faith. 

How may we know that the Spi- 
rit of God dwells within us? This 
is a most difficult, but interesting 
question, Some are of opinion 
that the influences of the Spirit 
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within us, cannot, even with the ut- 
most watchlulness and attention, be 
distinguished from the operations 
of our own minds. The author of 
this communication would wish to 
speak with the greatest reverence 
and caution on a subject awfully sa- 
cred, sublime, and difficult. Many 
weak-minded religionists have spo- 
ken on this subject with such gross 
familiarity, arrogance, and confi- 
dence—altributing the excitement 
and effervescence of animal feeling 
to the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
calling upou the name of that divine 
agent to sanction their follies and 
errors—=that too many of the intelli- 
gent and sober-minded have beep 
induced to consider the whole a de- 
lusion, and to disbelieve altogether 
the special operations of diving 
grace upon the souls of men. But 
how irrational is such a course!—» 
What is this, but to impeach the 
wisdom of God, and give the lie to 
the plainest declarations of holy 
writ, by way of taking revenge upon 
human extravagance and folly? 

It would require the mind of an 
archangel distinctly to apprehend 
this subject in all its bearings, and 
discourse upon it ina manner ade- 
quate to its great truth and impor- 
tance. It is only by reflecting on 
his own experience, and the similieg 
and illustrations employed in the 
holy scriptures, that weak man is en- 
abled to spell out the meaning of 
Gou’s plainest declarations on this 
mysterious subject. For, though it 
is the “natural man”’ alone who “une 
derstandeth net the things of the 
spirit and cannot discern them—yet 
the most wise and pious Christian, 
in contemplating the subject of di- 
vine Operation on the human heart, 
are forced to exclaim, “it is higher 
than Heaven, what can we know’’! 

Our Lord Jesus Christ designed 
to check the presumption and vain 
confidence of men, when he said, 
“the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
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but canst not tell whence it cometh 
nor whither i goeth: so 1s every one 
that is born of the spirit.’”’* But we | 
Muay salely declare that the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, may be | 
brought like other things, to the test 
of induction and experiment, and 
be judged of by their effects. 
Keeping the analogy suggested 
by our Lord in view, we mav there- 
fore say, that as our animal life can | 
not exist and be supported without | 
the free respiration of natural aur, | 
so were cannot be the undeniable 
symptoms and exercises of divine 
lie where the Hoiy Spirit is pot) 
present. As the wind, which is not 
an object of vision, is perceived only 
by she effects which: accompany its 
progress—so the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is perceived by the 
same means. As, when we behold 
the stately tree rudely shaken and 
ayitated, we infer the presence of a 
mighty wind, so when trembling and 








conviction of sin agitate our hearts, | 


and we teel a tumultuous exercise | 
of fear and contrition in our bosoms, | 
we may infer that the Spirit of God 
has visited us in his awakening and 
convincing energies. When we be- | 
hold the smooth surface of the water, | 
moved with a light and tremulous | 
wave, which adds beauty and interest | 
to the scene, we atiribute it to the 
operation of a gentle breeze; so when 
our aflections arexleeply interested 
in religious contemplations, when 
the calm sweet spirit of devotion 1s 
felt within us; when our minds rise | 
above these eartaly scenes and soar 
towards the heavens thirsung for 
communion with the Lord our God; 
we imay, without any danger of 
enthusiasm or delusion, confidently 
believe that the Holy Spirn of God 
is moving upon our hearts. Under 
such circuinstances, it is not fana- 
tical to adopt the language of our 
sober, discreet, and remarkable 
Church, and say that we “feel in 
ourselves the working of the Spirit 








* John 3, 8. 


of Christ, mortifying the works of 
ine flesh and our earthly members, 
and drawing up our minds to bigh 
ind heavenly things.” 

The writer of these pages, feels 
unwilling to leave the moment- 
vous subject which has been so im- 
pertecudy discussed and illustrated, 
without aiding his readers in apply- 
ing it to their consciences and bring- 
ing themselves to trial by this scrip- 
tural test of christian character. If, 
my readers, your souls have been 


deeply bumbled under a sense of 


native corruption and personal guilt: 
if with genuine contrition you have 
fled to Jesus jor refuge to lay hold 
on the hope set before you: if you 
place al] your reliance upon him, 
desiring to be redeemed by his 
blood and justified by his righteous- 
ress: if you take more pleasure in 
prayer, reading the scriptures, and 
attending on the means of grace, 
than you do in all the employments 
and pleasures of the world: if your 
consciences testify that you hate 
sin and desire to be delivered from 
its power: if you love God supreme- 
lv, and delight to be engaged in do- 
ing his holy will: you need have no 
doubt of your state. “The Lord God 
of Heaven and Earth, has deigned 
'o visit you in mercy. You are true 
Christians. “You are not in the 
flesh, but in the spirit, for the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.” 

Oh! how enviable is your charac- 
ter, how highly privileged your con- 
dition! Gad beholds you as united 
In a covenant relation to his dear 
son. “There is now therefore no 
condemnation to those who are in 
Christ Jesus; for the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, bath 
nade them free from the law of sin 
and death.” The Holy Spirit is 
the bond of union which connects 
you with the Lord Jesus, as the 
members of the human boily are 
connected with the head. O then 
rejoice in this union which entitles 
you to the favour of God, the promi- 
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ses of his word, and the free parti- 
cipation of the sacraments and or- 
dinances of his Church. And may 
the Lord Jesus, the Glorious Head 
give you more and more of his Holy 
Spirit, manifest himself unto you as 
he doth not unto the world; and ena- 
ble you to adopt the language of 
triumphant assurance! “Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ! 
We are persuaded that neither life, 
nor death, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature 
shall be able to separate us trom the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

“But if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
However amiatle you may be in 
disposition and manners; however 
moral in your lives; however atten- 
tive to the outward forms and ser 
vices of religion: yet, if the Spirit of 
God dwells not in you: if you have 
never experienced his powerful o- 
perations in your souls;—the Al- 
mighty Saviour declares that you 
are none of his.—You are still ‘in 
the flesh” —under the power of the 
“carnal mind”—“dead in trespasses 
and sins,’”’ and doomed to death 
eternal. Ah! sinner, what will be 
thy feelings on that day, when God 
shall judge men according to the 
principles of the Gospel—that day 
when all in whom the Spirit of God 
has dwelt as a comforter and sanc- 
tifier, will be received into the king- 
dom of tight and glory, and all oth- 
ers be forever excluded? May you 
Jay “these things seriously to heart,” 
and be added to the blessed compa- 
ny of true Christians in whom the 
Holy Spirit resides, as the earnest 
and foretaste of jovs to come! 

oo J. K. 

“The extent of the change to be 
made by religion, is fixed by the 
term conversion; and the nature of 
it, by becoming as (ittle children.” 

[ CunnINGHAM. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE DIGNITY OF PENITENTIAL 
SORROW, 


There is an objection which many 
are apt to feel against repentance 
and concern for their souls, that de- 
serves to be taken nouce of, and 
Itisthis. There appears 
to them to be something so undig- 


mifed and pusillanimous, so mean 


_and vulgar, in being distressed about 


one’s sins, that they are inched to 
laugh atit, and make a jest of it, 


when they see it in others, rather 


| than to imitate it themselves, 


Their 
pride revolts at such humiliation. 


A broken and contrite spirit is in- 


separably associated im their mands 


with imbecility of intellect, vulyari- 


ty of education and abasemeut of 
soul. Ina word to be “poor in spi- 
rit,’ is the same thing with them as 
to be mean-spirited. But let us 
reason the matter, and see whether 
this ought to be so. It is not all 
kinds of sorrow that appear mean 


and undigmiied to you! On the 


| pathy and strong interest. 


contrary, you can see something 
noble and interesting m the grief 
of a lather bereaved of a beloved 
son. A widow bending in incon- 
solable affliction over the newly- 
slain body of her brave husband, 
excites in your hearts emotions, not 
barely of respect, but of deep sym- 
The pal- 
hid cheek, the downcast Juok, the 


_deep-drawn sigh, of a friend mourn- 


ing for a friend, never 


provoke 
derision; but always call for ten- 


_derness and compassion.—You feel 
a wish to ease the burdened heart, 


ance by all offices of kindness and 


attention; and you strive by cheer- 


| and light up the pensive counten- 


ful conversation to steal away the 


| thoughts from the subject which 
'corrodes them, and to make the 


heart forget its sorrows. Why then 


| 
| 's there no sympathy for that dis- 


tress which proceeds from a con- 


| sciousness of having done evil? of 
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having deeply wronged and offended 
the Best of beings, and the Kindest 
of fathers?’ Where is the debase- 
ment, where is the meanness of sor- 
row, springing from such a source 
as this? Yet this is the very nature 
of godly sorrow for sin. 

And why should it appear undig- 
nified to feel the deepest anxiety 
and to take the greatest pains for 
the salvation of the soul? If that 
soul be immortal, and if after death, 
it must enter upon a destiny of ever- 
lasting felicity or wo, must. not eve 
ry reasonable man concede that the 
interest at stuke warrants a very 
great degree of anxiety? You do 
not think it low or mean to take 
serious precautions for the safety of 
your lives, nor would you condemn 
or scorn a man for being anxious 
when bis life was beset with peril. 
But nothing is more clearly demon 
strable than that the soul is infinitely 
more valuable than the body; and 
that it is far more reasonable, more 
noble, more dignified to feel concern 
for the safety of the former than of 
the latter. Indeed the sentiments 
of mankind are glaringly inconsis- 
tent with themselves: and their judg- 
ments about sumethings, come very 
much in aid of our argument. For 
instance, a man who should confess 
that the pleasures of the table were 
his chief enjoyment, would justly be 
considered of a base and grovelling 
spirit. But he who burns to lead 
embattled legions to victory, or to 
command the applause of listening 
senates, or to win immortal honour 
in the republic of letters; he is said 
to possess a godlike ambition. You 
admire him; your tongues are in- 
dustrious in his praise; the winds 
walt his fame from one extremity of 
the continent to another. Now what 
is the reason that he is more highly 
esteemed than the epicure? It is 
because his is the gratification of the 
mind, while that of the other is the 
gratification of the Jody. Here you 
pay homage to the superior dignity 








of the soul. Why will you not feel 
equal admiration, why will you not 
accord equal praise, when any one 
of our race, rising above the vulyar 
aims and cares of the sensual mul- 
titude, aspires to heavenly glory and 
never ending bliss? 

Let us take another view of the 
subject. What is it that occasions 
the pain and sorrow of a mind just 
awakened to a sense of religion’ It 
is because it discerns in itself a want 
of conformity to the perfect law of 
ivod. It has before its view a per- 
fect mode! of moral beauty, the De- 
ity himself. It contrasts itself with 
him. It is shocked at the hideous 


disparity. It longs to have its de- ~ 


formities removed, its pollutions 
purged away, its diseases healed, its 
unlovely dispositions rooted out, and 
all the moral graces transfused into 
itself trom that glorious pattern of 
excellence on which it gazes. What 
is more really noble, more truly sub- 
lime, than an immortal spirit, engag- 
ed in this work of personal meliora- 
ion, striving after perfection, and 
satisfied with nothing short of a com- 
plete assimilation to its immaculate 
author! How pleasing a subject of 
contemplation is it, to imagine to 
ourselves a skilful artist improving 
and polishing, day by day, some 
master piece of the fine arts,—a 
sculptor, for instance, fashioning a 
block of marble into a human form, 
labouring incessantly to remove ev- 
ery defect, and to give his work all 
the truth and grace and symmetry 
necessary to meet the perfect idea 
of beauty which is formed in his own 
mind! And yet how low is such an 
employment compared with that of 
fashioning an ever-living spirit into 
a perfect image of righteousness, 
and making it a fit inhabitant of hea- 
ven, a fit companion for angels? 
We can prove the dignity of a 
concern for the soul—the real mag- 
nanimity of that distress which he 
feels who knows he is in an uncon- 
verted state,—by appealing to ano- 
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ther standard, the correctness 0: 
which all will acknowledge. Wh 
is the man that attracts the admirs- 
tion of the world, whom not only his 
own age extols and venerates, bu! 
the most distant generations remem- 
ber with delight and gratitude? It 
is he who is the champion of liberty, 
who scorns to be made a slave; who 





has shed the last drop of his blood, 
rather than surrender his own or his 


country’s just rights to the will of a| 


tyrant. Every nation has some 
such hero, whose memory it cher- 


ishes with enthusiastic affection.—| 


But how much more galling and) 
inglorious is the servitude than that 
of the body! And how much nobler 
is the emancipation of that from the | 
tyranny of sinful passions, and evil 
propensities, than of this from those 





restraints which arbitrary power im- 
poses?’ How much more worthy of | 
pity and respect is the sigh that is| 
extorted from the soul impatient of 
the chains of sin, than that which | 
heaves the breast of the common) 
prisoner! The person newly awa- 
kened to a sense of religion, finds, 
what he did not know before, that 
he is a captive and a slave. While 
he followed without a struggle, the 
current of his lusts, he was not 
aware of the strength of that current. 
But when his conscience, startled 
from its perilous slumbers, shows 
him that this current, on which he 
is so carelessly floating, is rapidly 
flowing into a sea of fire; then he 
recoils with terrour, and essays to 
swim against the stream. Now he 
perceives for the first time, the 
strength of those evil habits and pas- 
sions which he had so long indulged. 
Bravely awhile does he sustain the 
struggle, and buffet the opposing 
wave with nervous arm; but by de- 
grees he grows weary, his resistance 
grows weaker, the stream begins 








again to carry him down, and per-| 





haps despairing to overcome it, he 
vnce more turns his face, and floats 
along until he again comes within 
view of the fiery billows into which 
the tide of his pleasures is discharg- 
ing itself. Then a second time he 
turns, and renews the contest in 
which he so lately failed. But again 
he shall fail: the stream of his cor- 
ruptions shall again and again sweep 
him before it, until he shall mourn 
his helplessness, and cry for the aid 
of some stronger arm. This is a 
picture of the natural man strug- 
gling against his wicked heart, unul 
*vrace makes the slave a freeman.”” 
Is it not a galling bondage? Is it 
not a horrid captivity? Is it not ten- 
fold worse than any tyranny which 
patriots ever drew their swords to 
uppose? If it is, can there be any 
shame in feeling and deploring it? 
Can there be any want of dignity in 
weeping under such miserable cap- 
tivity, in striving to burst such igno- 
minious fetters? Can you conceive 
any shackles imposed by man, so 
degrading to human nature as the 
complete subjection of the immortal 
soul to the basest vices and most 
grovelling desires?’ Conceive of a 
Rochester for example, a man ofthe 
most powerful genius, the most bril- 
liant wit, and the richest imagina- 
tion, endowed with heaven’s choicest 
intellectual gifts, and yet in his mo- 
ral character so embruted, as to 
have lived in an almost uninterrupt- 
ed round of intoxication and debau- 
chery! Conceive this, and you will 
acknowledge, that as there is no sla- 
very so debasing and oppressive as 
that of the mind, so there is no war 
more truly heroic than that which a 
man wages with himself, while he 
endeavours to reduce all his rebel- 
lious affections to their proper alle- 
giance to reason and the laws of 
God, 
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SAiscellancous Departuient. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


The late work of Cunningham, 
entitled “ Morning Thoughts, in 
Prose and Verse, on single Verses 
in the successive Chapters in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew,” we ear- 
nestly hope will be given before long 
to the public of this country, in au 
American edition. It is not acom- 
mentary upon St. Matthew; but only 
a modest, upprevending series of 
meditations upon a few select pas- 
sages in the several chapters of the 
Evangelist, designed to assist rather 
the feelings than the. knowledge ol 
the reader, avd looking for the ac- 
complishment of its object notin the 
critical but the spiritual improve- 
ment of those who make the Bible 
their daily study. It is (says the 
Christian Observer) “amply calcu 
lated to answer the modest end pro- 
posed by its author; and exhibits a 
true and edifying portrait of serip- 
tural religion, ina variety of mterest- 
ing attitudes, both in private, in the 
domestic circle, and in its walks 
abroad. The poetry is a very ap- 
propriate addition to the work; and 
many pieces, with a little revision, 
will be found to bear transplanting 
into the more general, variegated, 
and odoriferous repositories of our 
fair Album collectors.” 

Our readers will be pleased 
with the specimens of this spiritual 
work, afforded in the following se- 
lections. 


In chapter third, the verse chosen, 


for meditation is admirably suited 
as well to the poetic as the pious 
dispositions of our author. 


“Chap. iii. ver. 16.—‘And lo, the hea- 
vens were opened unto him, and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove, 
and lighting upon him.’ 

“When the Holy Spirit descended 
upon the Son of God, he borrowed the 
semblance, noi of a bird of prey, but of 
the mourning and tender ‘dove,’ And 








thus, when he now descends to stamp 
his sacred image on the soul, the impres- 
sion which he leaves is not that of fierce- 
ness and intolerance, but of gentleness, 
and tenderness, and love. He is the 
Spirit, not of contention, but of order, 
and of a sound mind, and of the charity 
which ‘never faileth’—the Spirit which 
‘maketh men to be of one mind in an 
house.’ Shall not those, therefore, who 
profess to follow his guidance, be ‘harm- 
less as doves’? Shall they not cultivate 


the tenderness and gentleness of Him to 





| 
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whom the Spirit was given without mea- 
sure? Shall they not put on that ‘chari- 
ty’ which is the ‘bond of perfectness??’ 
Shall they not remember they are *breth- 
ren,’ and see that they ‘fall not out by the 
way’? Vo those who are thus cherishing 
the graces of the Spirit, the ‘Sanctifier 
will become a ‘Comforter’  .4s the dove 
brought to Noah the intelligence of the 
subsiding of the waters, so will the Hea- 
venly Dove convey to the soul the glad ti- 
dings that the tempest of eternal wrath 
no longer sweeps over her path. Oh, may 
he bring us the olive-branch of hope and 
peace! May he ‘bear witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God’! 
May He shake from his ‘wings’ of §s Iver’ 
every gift and blessing which the soul 
desires or needs! And may all men see 
that he,is with us, by the seal of the Spi- 
rit impressed on our lives and tempers! 
—Almost every object or individual, 
brought under some new and powerful 
influence, discovers, by a corresponding 
change, the force of the instruments to 
which itis subjected, The desert awakes 
to life and beauty under the beam of the 
sun. The heavenly bodies obey the law of 
gravity, and move on in uninterrupted 
harmony and unclouded lustre. The 
poor wandering prodigal softens under 
the influence of a mother’s love. ‘The 
slave discovers a thousand new energies 
and sympathies and powers as his chains 
fall from him And thus, in the case of 
every man really brought under the in- 
uence of the Spirit, the desert of the 
mind is clothed with new verdure; the 
wandering heart is brought back again 
to God; the slave of his corruptions 
breaks from his terrible bondage, and 
walks abroad in all the glorious liber- 
ty of the children of God. The moral 


change, figuratively described by the 


Prophet, is accomplished: ‘The eyes 
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of the blind shall be opened, and the | 
ears of the deaf shail be unstopped: then | 
shall the lame man leap as an hart, and | 
the tongue of the dumb sing; for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert.” A new man, in 
fact, arises under ‘lus new and sanctify. 
ing induence, clothed in the righteous- 
ness and reflecting the image of his 
Redeemer. 


“Celestial Visitant, herald of peace, 

Who com’st when the waters of trouble 
decrease, 

O say to my heart that the tempest of | 
wrath 

No longer o’erhangs and endangers my | 
path. 

Oh! come with the olive-branch, Spirit | 
of love; | 

With thy train of sweet graces descend 
trom above; 

Bring with thee the purity, concord, re- 
pose, 

Thy peaceful and permanent presence 
bestows. 

Let thy heart-soothing melody charm me 
again, 

In the days of ‘clear shining’ that follow 
the rain; 

In tenderness visit this surrowing breast, 

And make it for ever the seat of thy 
rest.” 


| 
| 





pp. 9—18. 


From the fifteenth chapter, a verse 
is selected; on the extensive applica- 
tion of which, not only a short medi- 
tation, but a volume might be writ- 
ten without exhausting the theme. 


“Chap. xv. ver. 13. ‘Every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be rooted up.’ 

“ilow fatally is this prediction now 
verified in the case of the individuals to 
whom the text was originally addressed! 
Where are those Pharisees now, with 
their train of follies, traditions and observ- 
ances? ‘Rooted up,’ and cast like a 
worthless branch to the burning! And 
does not their history speak in a voice 
of thunder to those who have succeeded | 
to theirerrors? Does not the same doom | 
await all those institutions, principles 
and systems, which, although springing 
up in the soil of religion, are evidently 
not the planting of the Lord? And the 
lesson is the more important from the 
rapid multiplication of weeds, as well as 
flowers, within the sacred enclosure of 

Vou, 6...No. 4.—V 
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the Gospel, and the facility with which 
we mistake the one for Uc oiler Al- 
most every grace has its counterteit: 
and the mand, m search of the first, 
often sits down satished with the last, 
‘Come,’ said Jehu, and ‘see my zeal 
for the Lord of Hosis,’ when ail that 
the eye of God discerned in him was 
a spint of revenge and cruelty -~ lord, 
thou has promised that the ‘desert,’ 
when wacered by the dews of thy grace, 
‘shall biossom as the rose.’ O sow, 
in the wilderness of our hearts, the 
seed of eternal truth, and sutier not the 
weeds of unnghicousness to grow up 
and render it untruittul, Let our creed 
be ‘truth, without any mixture of error.” 
Give us zeal without fanaticism, courage 
without fierceness; growth in knowledge, 
without consequent pmde ot heart; low. 
liness, without indolence or despair of 
amendment. ‘how rapid and exiensive,’ 
say the world, ‘are the changes in reli- 
gion!” We answer, ‘No: the excresccnces 
of religion change; but rehgion iself 
remains unchanged. The spots in the 
sun change; the orb itself is the same,’ 
Gracious Kedeemer, thou art ‘the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.’ O plant 
thyscif in our souls, and we shall change 
no longer. 


“swift the tempest strips the wood, 
Swift the sun dries up the food; 
Trophied domes and aisles decay, 
‘Tribes and empires melt away, 

Like the wreath of mountain snow, 
When Summer-breeze begins vo blow. 


“Error, like the flimsy sail 

Rent by every passing gale, 

Floats her moment on the stream, 
Glitters in the mormng beam, 

Dares the breath of heaven to brave, 
And founders in the foaming wave. 


“Even the little garden flower, 
Once the joy of all the bower, 
Fondly watched from day to day, 
From its stem is swept away; 
Yester morn, what bower so bright? 
But ah! how desolate to night! 


“Nought endures but Thou, O Lord; 
Thou, the Everlasting Word; 

Thou, the firsc, the midst, the end: 
Thou, the deathless, changeless Friend; 
Grant us, Lord, beyond the skies, 
Flowers whose fragrance never dies.” 


pp. 56—59. 
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In the remarks on the eighteenth 
chapter, are the following very just 
and interesting thoughts. 


“What, indeed, is so lovely, as to see 
outh at the call of God sacrificing its 
evity and selfishness; its love of pleasure 

and spirit of indulgence; and surrender- 
ing itself at once, and altogether, to the 
happy and holy service of God Almigh- 

? It is not possible to estimate too 

highly the importance of early piety 
Samuel, who was set apart from his 
birth to God, appears to be the most 
irreproachable of the Old Testament 
saints. And of Vimothy, who ‘from a 
youth’ had ‘known the Scriptures,’ it is 
said by the Aposile, ‘I have no man like- 
minded.’ None, perhaps, but those who 


are themselves suffering the penalty of 


early transgressions—who have wasted 
the sweet morning of life, and are now 
called to ‘redeem the time’ they have 
lost or abused—can properly estimate 
the value of carly religion. None but 
these can judge of the power which the 
habits of youth exercise on the charac- 
ter and comforts of maturer age. What 
can restore the bloom which has been 
rudely wiped from the fruit of the gar- 
den? and what can give, to the mind 
familiar with the vices of the world, the 
freshness, the simplicity, the unconsci- 
ousness, of those who are strangers to 
them?” pp. 81—82. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINES. 


“When the Emperor and Roman Ca- 
tholic Princes of Germany concluded 
the treaty of Westphalia with the Pro- 
testant Princes, they mutually bound 
each other, by a solemn oath, to the ob- 
servance of it. On which Pope Inno- 
cent X. published a Ball, pronouncing 
the oath to be null and void; as no oath 
could bind them to heretics.” 

“in 1768, when an oath of allegiance 
to be taken by the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, was in the contemplation of Par- 
liament, containing a declaration of ab- 
horrence of the doctrines, that fuith was 
not to be kept with heretics,and that Princes 
excommunicated bu the Pope might be de- 
posed or murdered: Thomas Maria Ghil- 
lini, the Pope’s Legate, at Brussels, 
made the following observations on that 
oath, in four letters to the Archbishops 
of treland; that these doctrines are de- 
fended by most Catholic nations, and the 








Holy See has frequently followed them 
in practice: that as the oath is in its 
whole extent unlawful, se in its nature 
it isinvalid: that it can by no means bind 
or oblige consciences. 

“It was with reference to, and to 
guard against these dangerous popish 
tenets, that the following clauses were 
inserted in an oath of allegiance, intend- 
edto have been taken by the Roman 
Catholics of treland. 

“+t do swear that I do from my heart 
abhor, detest, and abjure, as impious and 
heretical that damnable doctrine and 
position, that Princes excommunicated 
ny the Pope or by authority of the See 
of Rome, may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects, kc.’ 

“Betore this oath could receive the 


sanction of the Legislature, it was con- 








demned by the Vicars Apostolical of the 
western, northern, and southern dis- 
tricts, in an encyclical letter, addressed 


‘Yo all the faithful clergy and laiety of 


those districts.’ ’’* 

These doctrines, in relation to ex- 
communicated princes and faith with 
heretics, are allowed to have been 
contained in the 4th Lateran and 
other general councils, uniformly 
considered infallible. 

Such are the doctrines of a church, 
the mei:nbers of which have raised 
such an outcry against the intolerant 
spirit of the English government for 
net receiving them to a full share in 
its administration. They might as 
well accuse that government of cru- 
elty, for banishing the wretched cri- 
minal to New Holland; or of illibe- 
rality, for punishing the man who 
traitorously conspires against his 
country. A Roman Catholic can be 
in princifile a faithful subject of a 
Protestant government, only when 
an wnfuithful subjeet of the Pope. 
A consistent Papist and a dutiful 
subject of a Protestant administra- 
tion, must be incompatible so long 
as the Pope shall claim jurisdiction 
over all Christendom, and the Ro- 
man Church shall continue to main- 
tain that faith is not necessary to be 
kept with heretics. The only rea- 


* Pearson’s life of Hey. 
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son why among Papists there are | 
many good subjects of Protestant | 
governments, arises from the tact 
that there are so many in the Roman 
Church inconsistent with their pro 
fession, better than their profession; 

having no idea of all the doctrines | 
and all the enormous corruptions of | 
the faith they acknowledge = The! 
Roman Catholic Crurch 1s, of ins: 
own nature, a persecuting Chured. | 
Persecution on account of religion, 

has from time to time, indeed. been 

the disgrace of other denominations: 

but it arose more from the age than 

theirtenets. ‘The doctrines of other | 
denominations are all directly op-: 
posed to persecution. It can never | 
appear among them but when they 
are inconsistent with themselves — | 
In the Romish Church, on the con- | 
trary, the more consistent she is with 

herself, the more of the spirit of per- | 
secution will she manifest. Her 
leading principles enforce it; and 
when she abstains from it, her peace- | 
ful conduct proceeds either from | 
want of power or want of Roman) 
Catholic faith. Thus it has come 
that the persecutions of the Romish 
Church have exceeded in maligni- 
ty, cruelty, perseverance, extension, 
and continuance, not only those of 
all other sects, (fur here there is no 
comparison) but even the anti-chris- 
tian violence of the heathens The 
horrible massacres of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day in different parts of 
France, and the more extensive and 
exierminating which followed the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, | 
were perfectly consistent with Ro- 

man Catholic doctrine: and in their 

essential features, must be justified 

by every consistent member of the 

Romish Church. Some say that 


| 





30.000, others 100,000, Protestants 
were destroyed in the former perse- 
cution; and yet, “when the letters of 
the Pope’s legate were read in the 
assembly of the cardinals, by which 
he assured the Pope that all was 








transacted by the express will and 
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com mand of the king, it was immed- 
rately decreed that the Pope should 
march with his cardinals to the 
church of St: Mark, and in the most 
solemp manner give thanks to God 
for so great a blessing conferred on 
the see Rome and the Chris- 
‘ian world: and that, on the Monday 
efter, solemn mass should be cele- 
brated inthe church of Minerva, at 
which the Pope, Gregory XIIT. and 
cardinals were present; and that a 
jubilee should be published through- 
out the whole Christian world, and 
the cause of it declared to be, to re- 
turn thanks to God for the extirpa- 
tion of the enemies of the truth and 
church in France. In the evening 
the canon of St. Angelo were fired 
to testify the public joy; the whole 
city Wluminated with bonfires: and 
no one sign of rejoicing omitted 
that was usually made for the great- 
est victories obtained in favour of 
the Roman church!!! Shocking 
as this undoubtedly is, it arose di- 
rectly from the Romish faith. The 
Pope was certainly consistent in his 
savage conduct, as any one must 
know by considering not only his 
infallibility, but the tenets of the 
Church over which he presided. 
But such is the Church which one 
of its Bishops in this country has 
lately denominated a fersecuted 
Church. ‘This is the Church which 
the same Prelate would have us be- 
lieve had no hand in the origin, 
growth, and abominations of the In- 
quisition, This is the Church which 
the Pope and his Jesuits are labour- 
ing to spread in this Protestant coun- 
try, where nothing can be more in 
Oppusition to its spirit and principles, 
than our free toleration and republi- 
can institutions. Such doctrines as 
those above, they may not now in- 
culcate here, but this, their fears, not 
their faith occasion. The Roman 
Catholic religion according to its 
own claim of infallibility, never chan- 
ges! Mr. Plowden, the learned 
advocate of the Irish Papists, as- 
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serts that “if any one says or pre- 
tends to insimuate that the moder 
Roman Catholics differ in one iota 
from t.eir predecessors, he is either 
deceived himscli, or ne wishes to de- 
ceive others.”” Wiat it was once, i! 
istow. Whatitisin Rome, itis also 
in America. It may hide these dor - 
trines among us, but it cannot deny 
them. Waen the times are favour 

able, they will appear, and wo to 
those who may see those times. If 
ever we Romish Church should be 
sufficiently powerful in this country 

holy but a@ loose attachment to 
her essential principles, will prevent 
its members from seizing the torch 
aud scourge of persecution, and 
luminatiny our denighied land with 
as wavy fires for our burning, as 
ever biazed amidst the Protestants 
of France. The enmity against Pro 

testants is kept up, by an annual 
execration of them at Rome, on the 
‘Lhursdsy m Passion week. “We 
excomiunticate aud curse all Huss- 
ites, Wicklitites, Lutherans, Zuin- 
glans, Calvinists, fluguenots, and 
hereuics, and whomsoever shall re- 
ceive, defend, or favour them.” 


DEAN MILNER. 


Those who have had an oppor- 
tunny of perusing the evangelical 
discourses of the late Dr. Isaac 
Mulner, Prefessor of Mathematics, 
in the University of Cambridge, and 
Dean of Carlisie: or have read the 
interesung addition from his pen, to 
the ecclesiastical history of his learn- 
ed and pious brother, will be inter 
ested in the foliowing notice of his 
character fiom Pearson’s hfe of Dr. 
Hey. 

“The Dean of Carlisle was en- 
dowed with a mind of great original 


power and energy: the amplitude of 


his capacity was almost unbounded: 
his judgment was sound and cor- 
rect: his discernment acute and pe- 
petrating. To such a man scarcely 
apy thing appeared impossible; the 


DEAN MILNER. 
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very difficulties with which a sub- 
ject was invested, offered a strong 
lemptation to him to encounter i; 
and what he thought worthy of his 
efforts, be never relinquished, ull 
he had surmounted every obstacle 
and made his victory complete.— 
There was an order, simplicity and 
precision in his manner of commau- 
nicating knowledge which removed 
almost the possibility of misconcep- 
tion; and he possessed the happy 
art of illustrating his subject and 
breaking it into its integrant parts, 
so as to render the most intricate 
and abstruse inquiries comparative- 
ly easy and accessible to the atten- 
live hearer. In conversation he 
was open and manly, displaying 
yreat vigour of thought witha ready 
and copious elocution; and his dis- 
course was frequently enlivened by 
a vein of pleasantry and strokes of 
original humour, which exhibited 
him a cheerful and entertaining com- 
panion. With this powerful and 
masculine understanding, were unit- 
ed a heart pregnant with the kindest 
and most benevolent effections: ten- 
der and steady in his attachments: 
warm, active, and faithful in his 
triendship. His sagacity in pene- 
trating the characters of men, nei- 
ther impaired his sympathy with 
human suffering, nor restrained his 
beneficence; and his counsel or bis 
assistance were seldom implored in 
vain. 

The Dean of Carlisle, stood not 
only in the highest class of mathe- 
maticians and natural philosophers, 
of his own time; but he mav be 
ranked as one of the most able the- 
ologians and judicious divines which 
adorned our Church. No man un- 
derstood better the doctrines and 
institutions of the national Church, 
or was more able and ready to de- 
fend them. His opinions were strict- 
ly conformed to our ecclesiastical 
standards of orthodoxy, and no man 
was more firm and zealous in his 
attachment to the important and es- 
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sential points of religion: yet he was 
averse to controversy on abstruse 
subjects and matters of speculation, 
carefully avoiding them where the 
interests of truth were not endan- 
gered, and always insisting ov the 
great, vital, substantial, and pracu- 
eal parts of christianity. 

In the life of this great and good 
man, the inscrutuble conduct of 
Providence is most strikingly exhi- 
biied His transcendent powers of 
intellect were united toa body strong, 
robust, and apparently capable ot 
enduring any reasonable measure ot 
laborious exertion; yet during more 
than forty years, he enjoyed but few 
and comparatively short mwtervals of 
that health which permitted the full 
expansion and exercise of his men- 
tal endowments. ‘The trequent re- 
turns of a malady which oppressed 
both his body and mind, and greatly 
obstructed him, not less in his sci- 
entific pursuits, than in his purposes 
of extensive uselulness, en.bittered 
the greater part of his adult and ma- 
ture age, and tinged with a dark 
shade the declining years of his life. 
But his steadfast faith in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, his unvarying 
piety towards God—the sincerity of 
which was evidenced by an enligh- 
tened charity, which prompted him 
‘to do good unto all men, but espe- 
cially unto those of the household of 
faith’; tended greatly to sustain his 
mind under its various and distress- 
ing conflicts, and to comfort his af- 
fectionate friends with a confident 
persuasion, that death was to him 
the gate of life, and an entrance into 
that felicity which is prepared for 
those who, after passing ‘through 
much tribulation, have washed their 
robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.’ ” 


“Dread nothing more than a profession 
of religion without principle; the form of 
godliness, without its transforming pow- 
er; a Christian creed, with a worldly and 
heathen heart.”—[Bradley’s Sermons. 


GARTH GRANVILLE. 
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For the Repertory. 


GARTH GRANVILLF.—A STORY, 
( Continued from page 113.) 


“To rest, the cushion and soft Dean, 


invite; 
“Who never mentions ‘Hell’ to ears 
polite.” { Pope. 


Before 1 could demand an expla- 
nation of Mordaunt’s hint, we were 
jowed by my new acquaitonee, 
Mr. Seluyn “Doctor Granville,” 
said he, with respeetiul seriousness 
im his manner, “will you do me the 
favour to introduce me to Mr. Mor- 
daunt?”” 

If 1 was surprised at the request, 
with which, however, 1 wilhnely 
complied, stil more was I amazed 
at what followed. “IL shall thnk 
myself happy, sir,” said Selwyn to 
the minister, “to be favoured with 
your further acquaimance; will you 
allow me to ask, where I can wait 
on you, before I leave this neigh- 
bourhood?”’ 

“My own stay, Mr. Selwyn,” the 
minister replied. “is very uncertain; 
but I shall have the pleasure to see 
vou before I do zo. I believe, gen- 
tlemen,” he continued, smiling, 
“Colonel Marley’s coach waits for 
you.” 

The reluctance with which I had 
yielded to the imperious mandate of 
Mrs. Marley, was considerably les- 
sened by this attention, on the part 
of Selwyn, to my friend Mordaunt. 
In fact, the sarcastic observations 
in which, I doubted not, that gentle- 
man would indulge against my 
friend, formed one of my principal 
objections to accompany the party. 

When we were all collected, the 
coach with the ladies rolled on; and 
whilst Mr. Howard was cabrioling 
his steed by its windows, the follow- 
ing conversation passed between his 
more staid companion and myself, 
as we jogged along behind: 

“You see, Doctor,” Selwyn be- 
gan, “Howard has been able to 
make a lodgment on the very body 
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of the place, without the usual pre- 
liminary works necessary in such 
matters. The Colonel has admit- 
ted him into the garrison, intra fa- 
rietes, as | may say, before we had 
time to run more than the firs: pa- 
rallel.”’ 

“Theugh my profession,” said I 
with assumed gravity, “leads me on 
some occasions to the shedding of 
blood, yet I am no soldier; and 
therefore of ; 

“You require an explanation of 
my meaning; in plain English, you 
shall have it, for I see that you are 
to be a ‘buen comerado,’ as the 
Spaniards say, and had as well be 
admitted to confidence at once.— 
You can be no stranger to the visit 
which the fair ladies of Marlevale 
paid, during the last winter, to 
Washington. There is not a spot, 
Doctor Granville, on this habitable 
globe, where a parent’s watchful 
eye is more necessary, in a certain 
frarticular, than at our seat of go- 
vernment, during the gay months 
of January, February, and March; 
but, verbum sat, a worse thing 
might have befallen them, than an 
acquaintance with my friend How- 
ard; he is a gentleman of a vast 
deal of family, though, I am sorry 
to say, of very little fortune; and so, 
sir, having a very natural desire to 
see a part of the country which 
grew such beautiful things as the 
Miss Marleys, he has pressed me 
into his service, and here we are, at 
yours.” 

The conversation here ceased, 
anc was not until after a pause of 
several minutes renewed, when it 
started on subjects of a general na- 
ture, which occupied us during the 
remainder of our ride. 

The first view of this mansion is 
really very imposing; and as, on a 
nearer approach, its comfort, con 
venience, and even elegance, by no 
means disappoint the expectations 
it excites, our young gentlemen 
were both surprised and delighted; 











while the respect and devotion with 
which they regarded the fair in- 
sates, was, if possible, increased 
by the genteel appearance of their 
abode. 

I certainly bear about me some 
unkiown ofien sesame to the good 
graces of Mrs Marley, which, up 
to this hour, I have never been able 
to discover; and so, without trou- 
bling myself with conjectures, I 
will only observe, that, on handing 
the ladies from the carriage, 1 found 
that her petulance had passed away, 
aud I was reinstated in her favour. 

The strangers were formally, 
though cordially welcomed to Marle- 
vale. The girls laid by their bon- 
nets; and the lady mother, seating 
herself in the cool draft of the pas- 
sage, Commenced a disquisition on 
the comparative merits of the preach- 
er of the Sunday preceding, and of 
the present; but little, as may be 
supposed, to the advantage of the 
latter. 

“Well, Doctor, I hope we shall 
hear no more of your Mr. Mor- 
daunt. Gentlemen, you must not 
form your opinion of us from the 
abusive sermon you heard to-day. 
There is not, I assure vou, a more 
religious parish in the state; and yet 
did you ever hear any thing so in- 
sulting?” 

“It was, indeed,” said Selwyn, 
“calculated to touch all present.” 

“It was, actually,” said the lady, 
fanning herself violently; ‘it was 
absolutely pointed at every individ- 
val in the church;—and his first ser- 
mon too! Now, Mr. Bevil, who is 
a charming young man, preached 
us a most delightful sermon, with- 
out giving the slightest uneasiness 
to avy one person in the congrega- 
tion.” 

“] understand, mamma,” said So- 
phia, “that Major Medoc was not 
entirely satisfied with some parts of 
Mr. Bevil’s sermon.” 

“The Major’s objection arose,” 
said her mother, “from his miscon- 
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struction of Mr. Bevil’s meaning; 
and he was fully satisfied with his 
explanation.” 

“May we ask,” said Selwyn, “the 
nature of the objection?” 

“Woy, sir,” replied the lady, “the 
sermon was against the sin of in- 
temperance, to which none of the 
congregation could take the least 
exception; for Mr. Bevil well knew, 
it was a vice to which not one of 
them was subject.” 

“Ii was considerately and politely 
chosen of him,” said Selwyn, with a 
wink to me, which, fortunately for 
him, no other person perceived;— 
“but how,” he continued, “how 
chanced the worthy Major Medoc 
to wince, when the minister had thus 
prudently shot so wide of the mark?” 

“It was the text, I believe,” said 
Mrs. Marley, “which displeased 
the Major.” 

*That was stumbling at the thresh- 
hold, indeed,”’ said Selwyn. 

“The words,” continued Mrs. 
Marley, “were these: Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess.’ The 
expression the Major thought coarse 
for so polite an audience, but he 
was quite reconciled to it, when Mr. 
Bevil assured him, that, by the word 
wine, he only meant such abomina 
ble strong, deleterious liquors, as 
whiskey, rum, gin, &c.; such as are 
used to such horrible excess, by the 
common people and negroes; and, 
indeed, as the Island of Madeira 
was not discovered when the book 
from whence the words were taken 
was written, Mr. Bevil found bo 
difficulty in convincing the Major, 
that it could not allude to the wines 
produced there, particularly those 
which came from the south side of 
the Island; and as the Major pro- 
tested he drank only such, it was 
evident no offence was intended, 
and so the affair terminated.” 


At this moment, I was called off} 


to see the sick servant; and on my 
return, the good lady, in a raised 
voice, was exclaiming, Thank 
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God! I believe I know what true 
religion is, as well as any canting, 
young Methodist parson can tell me, 
and | am not to be abused by such 


la jackanapes as Mordaunt;—but I 


} 
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cannot imagine what can detain 
| Colonel Marley.” 


“The Vestry were to meet after 
Church,” said Serena. 

“Oh, that delays him. Well! the 
young Evangelical will find what his 
fine sermon has done for him.— 
Colonel Marley will favour no such 
demure hypocrites, he may depend 
on it.” 

“The Colonel has this moment 
alighted,” said Howard. 

*And has the culprit in custody, 
as I live,’ said Selwyn. 

The lady saw, and became pale 
with astonishment and anger. It was 
indeed my frend Mordaunt; and as 
he approached this little coferie of 


| Jashionables, conscious that he was 
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the object of their contempt, if not 
ot their dislike, and even hatred; ne- 
ver shall I forget the decent, so- 
lemn, natural ease of his manner;— 
there was nothing of supercilious 
scorn or of bashful slyness in his 
lovks; he seemed friendly, without. 
affecung famiharity; unconstrained, 
and even graceful, without forward- 
hess or foppery; his whole appear- 
ance was such as rendered it im- 
possible, as I thought, not to per- 
ceive that he came determined to 
do his master’s business, and that 
his master was to be his guide and 
pattern ip bis manner of doing it. 

His task was indeed difficult, but 
he appeared to be aware that it was 
so, and to have girded himself up 
for its due performance. As he 
entered the circle, and was introduc- 
ed by the Colonel, he reminded me 
of the picture drawn by Cowper: 


“Affectionate in look, 
“And tender in address, as well becomes 
“The messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


His air, as he saluted the compa- 
ny, was simple, grave, sincere, while 
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his countenance, though it exhibited 
evident marks of anxiety, wore not 
the slightest shade of embarrass- 
ment. 

The look of high disdain which 
Mrs. Marley had assumed, as beii! 
ting on the occasion of her forced 
reception, in her own house, ot the 
pert minister, became strangely 
blended with surprise, and even 
awe, as she beheld the calm, dign) 
fied, composed, affectionate expres- 
sion of his. The young ladies were 
aciually astonished out of ail their 
intended reserve, and received him 
politely, not to say respectfully. 
Dioner was now announced; and 
while the Colonel was adjusting the 
ceremonial relative to the seats at 
table, the mistress of the house had 
taken possession of hers, and was 
soliciting her visitors to do the same, 
ere it occurred to them that a min- 
ister was present. ‘The lady rose 
in confusion, and something of dis- 
pleasure. The Colonel was differ 
ently affected. 

“We have been very unmindful,” 
sail he to the minister, in a dee 
tone which indicated recent emo 
tion, “for all God’s gifts; will you 
return thanks, sir, for his goodness?” 
The Colonel’s voice and manner, 
as well as his words, created the ut- 
most astonishment in myself and his 
family, and a degree of indescriba 
ble solemnity appeared to reign 
round the genial board. A silence 
of some minutes ensued, and hac 
probably continued much longer, 
but for my talkative friend, Mr 
Selwyn—I say ‘friend,’ notwith 
standing my recent acquaintance 
with him; for, from this time, I be- 
gan to consider him as such, eccen- 
tric as he is. 

“Pray, sir,” said Selwyn, addres- 
sing himself to the minister, “cap 
you tell me why the Gospel shoul: 
not be preached to the rich, as well 
as to the poor?” 

“Tt was preached frst to the poor. 
Mr. Selwyn,” returned the minister, 
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but I should hope it was preached 
to the rich also.” 

“It is putting the poor sadly over 
the heads of the rich, if it is not,” [ 
ubserved. 

“I will not undertake to assert, 
pusitively,”” said Selwyn, “that it is 
not; but | have long considered the 
rich, gay and fashionable, of our 
country at least, as an abused, ne- 
ylected, and every way hardly treat- 
ed people.” 

“My friend Selwyn (said Howard 
in great vexation, though he attempt- 
ed a smile as he turned to the ladies,) 
is, you know, a privileged man.” 
“He is privileged to make his as- 
seruon good if he can,” said the 
Colonel; “f am curious to hear 
him.” 

“They are deprived of the bene- 
fits of our social compact,” said Sel- 
wyn, “and thrust out from the pro- 
tection of our laws.” 

“That is very bad (said I) fora 

hrstly’: but go on ‘secondly.’ ” 

“They are destitute, (said he) to 
a deplorable degree, of all religious 
instruction,” 

“Worse still,” 
what next?” 

“Why where some knowledge of 
religion is accidentally obtained, they 
are absolutely denied the privilege 
ol practising its precepts, or fol- 
lowing its dictates.” 

Mrs. Marley looked her abhor. 

‘nce of such assumptions; but 
did not trust herself to remark on 
tem. The young ladies tesufied 
their surprise by laying down their 
knives and forks, and turning to the 
speaker, as if to hear what was to 
{ullow, while the Colonel, with an air 
oi the greatest anxiety, said, 

“Mr. Selwyn, are you in joke, cr 
earnest?” 

“In earnest, Sir,” replied Selwyn; 
“in downright earnest. 1 speak 
trom experience.” He put his hand 
o his head, and as he withdrew it, 
his countenance exhibited a degree 
of feeling, of which untl that mo- 


said I again; “and 
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ment, I confess I thought him inca- | 


pable, “Yes! (said he, turning to 
Mordaunt,) from experience—aw- 
ful, tremendous experience.” = It 
was not until after a pause of some 
moinents, that he recovered posses- 
sion of his voice; he then continued: 

“A few instances will be sufficient 
to show that the melancholy picture 
I have given of their situation is not 
exaggerated, And first, the laws dis. 
own them; for them atleast, the judge 
beareth the sword in vain: or why 
are they suflered—to the manifest 
perversion of their morals, the total 
loss of their sense of divine jus- 
tice and power, the extinguishment 
of their feeling of accountability to 
God,—to live in the habitual, avow- 
ed, premeditated intention of com- 
mitting murder, and thus transgres- 
sing one of his most sacred laws 
whenever their own vile passions, or 
the maxims and dictates of what 
they call the world, shall incite them 
tu the deed? — Nay, the neglectand i! 
usage which the gay and fashionable 
reccive, do not end here; for when 
their intentions have become ac- 
tions, and they have made them- 
selves (were it not for their unlortu- 
nate condition) not only amenable at 
the bar of Divine justice, but sub- 
ject to the vengeance of human 
laws, they continue to be neglected, 
if not despised: and what in their fel- 
low-creatures would be called by its 
right name, ‘cool, delibers‘e, pre- 
meditated murder, is in them an 
affair of honour; and the perpetra- 
tors all—honourable men.” 

His voice, as he concluded, be- 
came hollow and convulsed, and 
plainly indicated the deep personal 
interest which mingled in his dis- 
course. Wishing to change the 
current of his thoughts, I observed, 
“but your second position, Mr. Sel- 
wyn,—you said ‘the gay agd fash- 
ionable were destitute of religious 
instruction’; how will you make that 
good? Ee recovered himself by an 
evidently strong exertion as he said, 
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‘“Destitute of religious instruction! — 
Did I say so?—Well, I can prove it, 
from the words of one deeply versed 
in the history of men and manners; 
moving in the highest circles of fash- 
ion—himself a star in those circles 
of the first mognitude.—I mean the 
celebrated Burke. He it is, who 
has declared * That notwithstanding 
religious instruction is of more im- 
portance to what are called the uf- 
fer ranks in society, than to any 
others—from the greatness of the 
temptations to which they are expos- 
ed, from the important consequen- 
ces that attend their faulis, from the 
contagion of their ill example, and 
from the necessity of bowing down 
the stubborn neck of their pride and 
ambition, to the yoke of moderation 
and virtue; yet does as fatal a stupidi- 
ty, as gross an ignorance, concern. 
ing what imports men most to know, 
prevail at courts, at the head of ara 
mies, and in senates, as at the loom 
and in the field.’ ”’ 

“T listen, sir, (said Mordaunt) with 
surprised attention —Your last as- 
sertion remains to be substantiated.” 

“The experience of every heart 
present (said he) substantiates it.— 
Yes, madam, (looking at Mrs. Mar- 
ley) I assert without fear of contra- 
diction, that even where some know- 
ledge of religion, some concern for 
their own souls, and respect for the 
glory of God, is obtained, they are 
unable to manifest it.— Their situ- 
ation firecludes the prossibility of 
their doing so. *The person who 
‘lives in the gay and fashionable 
‘world, may from year to year fawn 
‘upon Christ in the closet, and call 
‘him there Lord, and Master; but 
‘when he comes out of it, he 
‘must consult the enemies of his 
‘cross, how far he may be allowed 
‘to obey his plain and positive com- 
‘mands, without being called a hy- 
‘ pocrite, fanatic, or enthusiast.’ ” 

Who can paint the astonishment, 
which seized on this good company, 
at hearing the expression of these 
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most irreverent sentiments, towards 
the rich and great ones of the land, 
from the :nouth of Mr. Selwyn.— 
Reader, canst thou imagine the 
disgust, the amazement, with which 
the young lady of refinement and 
delicacy, who had piaced a_be- 
loved volume under her pillow at 
night, would open her eyes in the 
morning not on the delicious pages 
of More, or Byron, but on her 
“Prayer Book;” canst thou fancy the 
mortification and affright of the same 
young lady, who, alter having war- 
bled forth, before an hundred peo- | 
ple, the songs of the aforesaid poets, 

| 





is made to comprehend that the | 
words which she had sung were | 
both blasphemous and licentious. | 
and that though sie did not take in| 
their full meaning, yet her male 
hearers at least did; and that in fact | 
she had uttered sentiments in verse | 
to a room full of giddy coxcombs, | 
which in plain prose she would be 
ashamed to repeat to her father or| 
brother. And lastly, canst thou rea- | 
lize the anger, the leathing, with! 
which a stately, formal, anti-evan- | 
gelical lady, who thought she had | 
been invited to a Sunday evening 
tea party, would find herself im | 
mersed in the very midst of a pray | 
er meeting? | 
If, reader, thou canst realize all | 
or any of these, or the like surpri- | 
sals, theu mayst form some idea of 
Mrs. Marley’s state of mind, as she | 
listened to Mr. Selwyn.—Mr. Sel- 
wyn, to whom she had been intro- 
duced at Colonel ******'s; who was 
master of ceremonies at Mrs. *****’s | 
bali —Mr. Selwyn, of whom she bad | 
heard persons of the first fashion de-. 
clare that “he was the mark and. 
glass that fashioned others’; and 
Who, ina word, “not to know, was | 
to argue herself unknown.” But) 
Mr. Selwyn had spoken it, and $po- 
ken it with the plaisness and conii- 
dence of a man who feels that he. 
utters 4 momentous truth. 
( Zo be continued. ) | 





To the Editor of the Theological Reper- 
tory. 


Had he dropped 

That eagle-genius; oh! had he let fall 

One feather as he flew! 

Yet what we can, we must 
profane 

To quench a glory lighted in the skies, 

And cast in shadows his illustrious close! 

| Youne. 
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In endeavouring to contribute 
some useful paper to your mis- 
cellany, I have concluded that I 
cannot serve the interests of Society 
in general, and of religion in parti- 
cular, more effectually than by in- 
troducing to your notice, and to that 
of the public, one of those distin- 
guished worthies, who nobly with- 
stood the attacks of Popish supersti- 
tion, endured the cruel persecutions 
of his tyrannical and bigoted sove- 
reign, and suffered the loss of all 
things by eviling himself from his 
native country, rather than violate 
his conscience, or sin against his 
God. Certainly it will not be con- 
sidered uninteresting to revive the 
remembrance of a Christian warrior, 
whose weapons were not carnal, but 
spiritual; whose achievements were 
not disgrased by increasing the sum 
of human misery; whose object was 
to present for that misery an antidote; 
who poured the balm of Heavenly 
consolation into the afflicted soul, 
and caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy; whose exploits though not 
vauntingly sounded abroad, have 
drawn down the approval of that 
God by whom kings reign and prin- 
ces decree justice. 

Such, among many others, was 
DavikL DE SUPERVILLE, Senr., ori- 
ginally a Protestant divine in France, 
und subsequently (atter his expul- 
sion from that kingdom, at the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz) a stat- 
ed minister at the Walloon church 
in Rotterdam. = [tis truly surprising 
that while the Roman Catholic di- 
vines have been universally admir- 
ed, and their works treasured up 
with the greatest care and translated 
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into various languages, (particularly 
those of Masilion and Bourdaloux 
this eminent character, acknowledg 
ed by competent judies to have 
come behind them in no excellency, 
should have been suffered to pass 
comparatively unnoticed. Not only 
did he equal them where they excel- 
led, but rose ‘far superior to them 
in (he characteristics of Christianity; 
displaying a degree of fortitude and 
piety seldom realized and never sur- 
passed. ‘Phat his talents were uni- 
versally acknowledged by his co 
temmporaries, is evidently manifested 
by the fact that his sermons, pub- 
lished in four volumes octavo, pass- 
ed \arough seven editions in the au- 
thor’s lifetime. His usefulness was 
so considerable that he with great 
credit officiated to the same con- 
greyation for a period of forty years, 
during which time he was frequently 
calied upon by neighbouring church 
es to preach ordination and fast-day 
serm0us; a task for the performance 
of which he was considered pecyli- 
arly gilted. He was also a noble 
contessor for the cause of Protest- 
abiism, and whilst the divines men- 
tioned above were basking in royal 
favour and enjoying the ease of Pop- 
ish indulgence, 4e was endurir g the 
fire of persecution, and sacrificing 
his property and domestic comforts 
for the miseries of exile among stran- 
gers Under these circumstances, 
the motto prefixed to this communi- 
cation, though trite and common 
place from its frequent application 
to biographical sketches, will no 
doubt be deemed peculiarly appo- 
site in the present instance. An 
additional inducement to bring this 


eminent divine jnte notice, arises | 


from the striking circumstance, that 
he is the only French refugee whose 
publications to any extent have been 
preserved, and are still extant. It 
will of course be understood that the 
Rev. James Sarrin, whose logical 
and pious compositions form so va- 
luable a compendium of theology, 
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is not considered as a refugee; hav- 
ing been only a child when his father 
emigrated from Nismes to Geneva. 
The learned Claude and the immi- 
table Du Bose have left some records 
ot their talents; but their works are 
by no means voluminous 

Of all those nations of Europe, 
which have been distinguished for 
their attachment to the doctrines of 
the Reformation, none ever made a 
more noble struggle for recovering 
liberty of conscience out of the ra- 
pacious hands of the papal priest- 
hood than the French; and we might 
venture to defy the most sanguine 
friend of intolerance to prove that a 
tree toleration has, in any country, 
at any period, produced such cala- 
mities in society, as those which 
persecution produced in France. It 
has been remarked by one of the 
British reviewers, that England is 
the Europe of America. Whether 
this sarcasm be just or not, it can- 
not be denied that we are too much 
inclined in this country to confine 
ourselves to the contemplation of the 
course of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, whilst that in other kingdoms, 
is comparatively disregarded. It 
must, however, be confessed, after 
an impartial exarnination of the sub- 
ject, that this interesting cause was 
promoted more by adventitious cir- 
cumstances, and with less violent 
opposition, in England than in any 
other country. In France, on the 
contrary, the conflict was tremend- 
ous; and every attempt to maintain 
it, was attended by the most power- 
fulopposition. The progress of the 
Reformation in these two countries, 
may be compared to the courses of 
two of our most considerable rivers. 
In the former, it may be represented 
by the majestic Mississippi, whose 
waters flowing with a silent and al- 
most uninterrupted current to the 
bosom of the ocean, are obstructed 
but by the occasional occurrence of 
trifling falls or projecting crags; 
which are of little effect, than as they 
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serve to diversify the scene, which 
might otherwise weary by its unifor- 
mity. But in the latter, on the con- 
trary, the same distinguished cause 
may be compzred to the course of 
the St. Laurence, whose torrent is 
opposed by a thousand obstructions; 
in one place protruding rocks on e)- 
ther side, appear to combine thei 
rugged arms to arrest its stream; 
and in others, tremendous cataracts 
hurry its waters, thundering and 
foaming towards the ice-bound re- 
gions of the Gulph. Thus in Eng- 
land the Reformation does not pre- 
sent those awful scenes of violent 
opposition which attended its pro- 
gressin France It was greatly pro- 
moted by a concurrence of providen- 
tial circumstances connected with 
the civil concerns of the kingdom, 
and which almost compelled the rul. 
ing powers to combine their influ. 
ence and exertions for its establish- 
ment. It is true it was not accom- 
plished without an occasional con- 
flict. It can produce both its con-' 
fessors and martvrs; the fires of | 
Smithfield frequently blazed, enve- 
loping in their flames the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of virtue and 
religion. But these persecutions 
were comparatively partial; the mos! 
bloody era, (during the reign of 
Queen Mary) numbered only 277 
victims. In France, on the contra- 
ry, many thousands were immolated 
at the shrine of Popish superstition, | 
and that too with cruelties unrivalled | 
by the enormities of Nero himself. 
The Bartholomew massacre alone 
occasioned the destruction of near 
ly 50,000 Protestants in Paris and 
throughout the provinces. But the 
still more tragical persecution in the 
reign of Louis the 14th, after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
presents scenes infinitely more hor- 
rible than had been exhibited in any 
previous instance. This edict had 
been granted to the Protestants by 
Henry the 1V, by which they ob- 
tained liberty of conscience and be- 
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came entitled to a free admission to 
all employments of trust, honour, 
and profit; as also the liberty of 
holding synods, and whatever else 
was then necessary to the security 
of their civil and religious rights. 
Under this toleration, they enjoyed 
peace and tranquillity. Their num- 
bers were multiplied, and churches 
were erected in every part of the 
kingdom. This state of prosperity 
however excited the envy and jeal- 
ousy of the popish clergy. “Reli- 
gious liberty,” says an eminent wri- 
ters “was to them, what Mordecai 
had been to stately Haman. It shar- 
ed no ecclesiastical honours, vor did 
it assume a borrowed lustre from the 
unsel of human grandeur; but the 
Dignitaries of popery could not be 
happy while it sat, contented and 
poor at the king’s gate.” Its de- 
struction was therefore determined, 
and the most effectual steps were 
taken by its enemies to effect it. 
The measures which were adopted 
to accomplish this diabolical design, 
and the horrible consequences occa- 
sioned by it, have been so amply de- 
tailed by the Rev. Mr. Robinson, in 
his memoirs of the Reformation in 
I'vance, at the commencement of his 
translation of Saurin’s Sermons, that 
it would probably be considered su- 
perfluous to recapitulate them, more 
especially as that work is so gener- 
ally read and admired. Instead 
tuerefore of quoting from his work, 
{ would recommend a careful peru- 
sal of these interesting memoirs, 
calculated not only to communicate 
abundant information on this subject, 
but also, to excite séntiments of the 
most lively gratitude to Almighty 
God, who has permitted us to live 
in acountry where “sitting under 
our own vine and fig tree, and 
none daring to make us afraid:” we 
may worship God according to the 
dictates of our own consciences. 
Suffice it to say, that the King, by 
the advice of the bigoted Mazarine, 
(who succeeded the perfidious Rich- 
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lieu in the administration) of his 
confessors, and of the clergy in gen- 
eral, revoked that tolerating edict, 
and banished his-protestant subjects 
from the kingdom. The number of 
Divines who quitted the country, 
amounted to six hundred: there 1s 
one circumstance connected with 
their departure, which, though it ap- 
pears to have escaped the notice ot 
English writers on this subject, 1s 
IM portant, as it shows the disposition 
of the Papists towards the Reform- 
ed. No sooner had the Protestant 
Minisiers quitted the kingdom, than 
a book containing 300 pages made 
its appearance, entitled, *Disinter 
ested sentiments on the departure 
of the pastors from France.” The 
writer pretended to answer a book 
entitled, “The History and apology 
of the retreat of the Pastors, in con- 
sequence of the persecution in 
France.” It was however supposed 
that his book was written previous 
to the publication of that which he 
pretended to answer; and that hav- 
ing written it, he prefixed that ttle 
to it in order more effectually to an- 
swer his own base purposes, as well 
as those of the cause he insidiously 
espoused. He professed himself a 
Protestant; but was discovered to 
possess Jesuitical principles. He 
avowed great friendship to the min- 
isters; but discovered himself to be 
their greatest enemy. The parable 
of the hireling, in the 10th chapter 
of St. John, appearing to answer his 
purpose, he greedily availed him- 
self of it, and made no hesitation in 
applying it to the Protestant divines; 
although, as they were then situated, 
it was well known that their conti- 
nuance in the kingdom could be nei- 
ther useful, necessary, nor possible, 
as they must either have turned Pa- 
pists, or have been consigned to the 
galleys. This very humane writer 
called them nevertheless, ‘Captains, 
who instead of animating their sol- 
diers by their presence and exam- 
ple, were the first to throw down 
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their arms, and cry, sauve gui peut.” 
Thus was the grossest insult ad- 
ded to injury by the enemies of the 
protestants; they appeared to takea 
diabolical pleasure in exhibiting 
them to the public in the most con- 
temptible light, and in sinking them 
to the lowest state of degradation. 
Among those who emigrated was 
the Rev. Daniel de Superville, Sen. 
the subject of this biographical 
sketch. He was born in 1657, at 
Saumur, in the Province of Anjou, 


-and department of Maine and Loire; 


a town much admired for its plea- 
sant situation on the banks of the 
River Loire, over which at. this 
place, is the famous bridge consist- 
ing of 12 arches, each 60 feet in 
diameter. It was one of the towns 
given to the Protestants, at the Re- 
formation for their security, and 
possessed a strong castle. It also 


_ contained a noble Protestant uni- 
versity, in which, as Professor of 
Divinity, resided the renowned John 
Cameron, a Scotch divine, born at 





Glasgow in 1580, and the founder 
of a party of Calvinists in France, 
who were called after him, Came- 
ronians or Cameronites. The sen- 
timents of this sect were severely 
condemned by the synod of Dort. 
Cameron was succeeded in the Pro- 
fessor’s chair by Louis Chappel, 
who was little inferior to him in the 
excellent qualifications calculated to 
adorn his profession. He was fol- 
lowed by Moses Amyrant, eminent 
for the prominent part which he 
took in the Protestant cause, having 
been deputed by a synod of his bre- 
thren to prefer a complaint to Louis 
1 Sth, relative to the frequent assaults 
upon their liberties, treaties and con- 
sciences, occasioned by the intrigues 
of the cruel and bigoted Cardinal 
Richheu. Amyrant gained great 
reputation in the management of this 
delicate affair: and, thétgh he could 
not succeed to the extent of his 
wishes, is said to have delighted 
even the most inveterate enemies of 
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his tenets, by his talents and deport- 
ment. John de la Place was also a 
Professor in the same university, 
and diguified his station by his ex- 
tensive literature and ardeut piety. 
How painfully distressing must it 
have been to every mind, to see 
such Professors, who would have 
been an honour to any community, 
driven to the sad alternative of flying 
their country, or of violating thei 
consciences. In 1684, this univer- 
sity was dissolved by Louis XIV.. 
which, with the dreadful persecu- 
tions that followed, depopulated the 
town. Under such eminent mas- 
ters, it is not to be wondered at, that 
Superville made considerable pro- 
gress in his literary attainments.— 
After prosecuting his studies at this 
place, he proceeded to the univer- 
sity at Geneva, then flourishing un- 
der the auspices of the most emi- 
nent Professors of Divinity, the wor- 
thy successors of the celebrated 
Calvin and his pious coadjutors in 
the accomplishment of the Refor- 
mation. Here he was characteriz- 
ed for his unremitting attention to 
his studies, as preparatory to the 
discharge of ministerial duty; and 
acquired great distincuon for his 
erudition and piety. On his return 
to France, he commenced the assid 

uous work of the ministry; but what 
church was blessed by his exertions 
as a pastor, we have no means ot 
acquiring information, though it ap- 
pears evident from many appeals 
to his fellow-exiles in the course of 
his sermons, that he had been thus 
employed. Atthe revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, when the flood-gates 
of persecuuion were thrown open 
against the Protestants, and the san- 
guinary tide overwhelmed them; he 
fled, accompanied by the eloquent 
Du Bosc, denominated by his coun- 
trymen “the ferfect orator”; also 
Amyrant, mentioned above, and the 
famous Mr. Claude, pastor of the 
church at Charenton, near Paris, the 
author of a defence of the Reforma- 


Nev. 


tion, which was considered unan- 
swerable. These and many other 
eminent Divines, found refuge in 
Holland, where they were cordially 
received and strenuously defended 
against their enemies. Superville 
was almost immediately presented, 
in Conjunction with one of his asso- 
ciates, to the Wailoon Church at 
Rotterdam, to which appointment 
he strikingly refers in his Sermon on 
the Triumph of the Gospel. The 
following passage justifies this in- 
ference: “God has granted both to 
you and to us a second favour: to 
you, my Brethren, in receiving into 
your bosom the same two pastors, 
who were already yours, by your 
benevolence, by their affection; and 


| by an engagement, the ties of which 


become more close, and its nature 
more solemn, in consequence of the 
obligation it imposes upon them to 
redouble their efforts for your con- 
solation anc salvation.” 





publish it. 





His reputation as a minister, must 
have been very considerable, as is 
evident from the circumstance of 


his having been frequently :mvited 


on Special occasions to preach be- 
fore the City Authorities, more par- 
ticularly, on the occasional visits of 
the Royal Family. We are pro- 
bably indebted to this circumstance 
for the publication of an additional 
volume of his valuable sermons. 
Having been appointed to preach 


_ before the Princess of Orange; she 


was so much charmed with his dis- 
course, that she requested him to 
He not only complied 
with her request, but also conjoined 
several other sermons with it, form- 
ing a complete volume, with which 
she was highly gratified. On this 
occasion, he wrote a dedication to 
the princess, which has been greate 
ly acmired as a masterpiece, for ele- 
gance of composition, and delicacy 
of expression. He was (as has 


been already remarked) frequently 
called upon to preach, Ordination 





and Fast-day Sermons; and those of 
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this description which have been |! quently as his infirmities would per- 


published, are standing proofs of his | 
competency to that important task. |. 
But his most affecting and impas- 
sioned addresses, are to his fellow 
Refugees; reminding them of their 
situation, their sufferings, and the ab- 
solute necessity of their dedicating 
themselves to that God, who had 
provided them a hiding place from 
the storm, and that they should pre- 
pare themselves for a better and 
more enduring substance in heaven. 
He continued to preach in the Wal- 
loon Church, and to superintend its 
interests at Rotterdam, ull the year 
1725, a period of forty years, with- 
out any regular assistance; he then 
requested (in consequence of the 
infirmities of old age, which pre- 
vented his fulfilling the duties of his 
ministry so assiduously as he had 
formerly done,) a dismissal from his 
office. But the congregation were 
so loth tu lose the invaluable servi- 
ces of a minister universally accept- 
able and beloved, that they retained 
him in his station, and appointed his 
son Daniel de Superville, Jr. his 
colleague. Into this office, he was 
installed, Sept. 30th, 1725; and on 
the lamented death of his father, a 
few years afterwards, he succeeded 
him as sole Minister, discharging 
all his duties to the general satisfac- 
tion of the people. He also, was 
considered eminently qualified for 
his station, and published four vol- 
umes, of sermons, which (though 
not equal to those of his father) suf- 
ficiently establish his credit as an 
author and divine. In 1727, they 
were favoured by a visit from the 
Rev. Jas. Saurin, who preached in 
the Church on New-Year’s day, his 
wvaluable sermon on numbering 
our days, published in the 6th vol. 
of his sermons. The subject of this 


memoir, to whom the appointment 
of his son must have been highly 
gratifying, survived that circum- 
siance about four years, revising his 





publications and officiating as fre- 


_ bis Church, in the pour 
-advanced age of 72 years. 


mit, and terminated a long lite de- 
dicated to the service of God and 
1729, at the 
He was 


ithe author of several works, which 


were held in the highest estumation 
by the protestants, Ist. Zhe duties 


of the afflicted Church, designed 
principally for the Refugees. 2nd. 


The truths and duties of Religion, 
(im the form of a Catechism. 3d. 


, cant, 


The progress of the true Communi- 
But his most important work 
was Sermons in 4 volumes octavo. 


This first volume appears to have 


| 


j 


| 


this account, it is prefaced 


} 
| 


| 


divine worship in secret places. 


been publisned for the use of the 
| protestants who had remained in 
| France ; ; whose pastors had been 
obliged to leave the kingdom; but 
who assembled for the purpose of 
On 
with 
prayers, avowedly suitable to such 
a situation. The first prayer was 


appointed to be used after contes- 


| 


| 


sion of sin, beiore the reading of the 
Scripture lessons. ‘The second, be-' 
fore the reading of the sermon, The 
third, at the conclusion of the ser- 
mow. The fourth appears to have 
been intended for the use of the scat- 
| tered flocks on the Sabbath days, 


‘when the sacrament of the Lord’s 


| 





| joyed liberty of conscience. 


Supper was administered im those 
churches, where the protestants en- 
tlence 
it is entitled, *.4 frayer-/or the days 
on which any flersons may wish to 
wnilte, in spirit, with the churches 
where the holy Sucrament is ad- 
ministered;”’ so that although they 
could not be personally present, 
they might nevertheless be present 
in spirit. ‘The occasion of his pub- 
lishing the third volume, has alrea- 
dy been stated. The whole work 
was so generally admired and sought 
for, that a seventh edition was de- 

manded about two years before the 
author’s death, an evidence of pub- 
lic approbation scarcely paralleled 
in the annals of theological litera- 
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ture. The sermons have obtained 
the strongest recommendations from 
the most distinguished Divines, who 
have perused them in the original 
language in which they were pub- 
lished. The eminently pious’ and 
learned Dr. Doddridge, whose judg- 
ment alone must be considered de- 
cisive on such a subject, remarks 
in one of his letters; “as for the 
French Sermons, I never met with 
any of them that are to be compared 
with those of Mr. Superville, Sen. 
the Protestant Divine at Rotterdam: 
He especially excels in the beauty 
of his imagery, descriptions and 
similies, and some of the most pa- 
thetic expostulations I ever saw.” 
Mr. A. Caillot, who published a 
work at Paris, in i810, entitled, 
“Specimens of eloquence, extracted 
from the Sermons of the French 
Protestant orators, who were most 
celebrated during the 17th century,” 
has brought forward Mr. Superville, 
in support of an assertion, that he 
had discovered in the sermons of the 
Protestant Divines, specimens equal 
to the most eminent of the Roman 
Catholic orators. “I have had,’ 
says he, “the happiness of discover- 
ing in them specimens of real elo- 
quence, which are equal to the most 
excellent of our Bourdaloux’s and 
Massillon’s. How sublime is Super- 
ville’s exordium to his sermon on 
the Nativity of Christ! The ser- 
mons of this invaluable author are 
worthy of being ranked with those 
of Saurin; and contain many pas- 
sages equally characterised for ex- 
cellence of style and accuracy.” 
Nothing needs to be added to such 
recommendations from persons so 
admirably qualified to judge. It is 
surprising that they should have 
escaped the notice of translators for 
so long a period. The father of the 
writer of this paper, (who has la- 
boured as a Minister of Jesus Christ, 
for more than 40 years), undertook 
a translation of two of the volumes, 
a few years ago, which was favour- 





ANECDOTE OF BISHOP WILSON. 
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ably noticed in the Eclectic Review, 
and also in the Arminian Magazine, 
a periodical work published in Lon- 
don. The present writer brought 
a copy of the work to this country, 
when he crossed the Atlantic from 
England; and having assisted his 
father in the translation, and com- 
pared every sermon carefully with 
the original designs (should this 
communication be favourably re- 
ceived) to forward a few specimens 
from the sermons, for insertion in 
your valuable miscellany; and should 
it be considered a desirable acquisi- 
tion to the present stock of theo- 
logy, and likely to meet with en- 
couragement; he purposes to revise 
and publish either the whole work, 
or a selection of the sermons, or an 
abridgement of them. The opinion 
of the editors of the Repertory, as 
well as that of any other person on 
this proposal, will be gratefully re- 
ceived. That God may grant his 
blessings to your efforts for the pro- 
motion of his cause, is the sincere 
prayer of, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
8. REYNOLDS. 
Glebe Parsonage, 


near Charlotte Hall College, 
St. Mary’s County, 


| September 15th, 1824. 





ANECDOTE OF BISHOP WILSON. 

Having passed his 92nd year, he 
found his intellectual powers begin 
to fail. Fora short time before the 
shadow of death, surrounded him, 
the light of his masculine under- 
standing was eclipsed. It pleased 
an all-wise Providence to visit him 
with a sudden attack of delirium, a 
few weeks previous to his depar- 
ture. This visitation occurred, while 
the Rev. H. Corlet, was reading the 
Greek Testament aloud to the Bish- 
op in his study. Opposite to the 
study window, were several tall 
trees with thick and spreading 
branches. On a sudden, the Bp. 
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exclaimed, ‘Don’t you see them! 
Don’t you see them’? ‘See what 
my lord’? answered Mr. Corlet, 
with great surprise. ‘The angels!’ 
replied the Bishop, ‘ascending and 
descending in the branches of those 
trees.” The young student imme- 
diately perceived his lordship’s 
malady; and calling in some of 
his attendants, they prevailed on 
him to retire to his chamber. In 
this state of imbecility the Bishop 
continued for some weeks; but 
though the foundations of his viger- 
ous intellect were shaken, his piety 
which was interwoven with every 
fibre in his frame, never forsook 
him. He was continually uttering 
devout aspirations, and praising his 
Saviour and his God. The very 
delirium of this excellent man ap- 
peared amiable. There was a sanc- 
uty in his expressions, and a dignity 
in his deportment, during this intel- 
lectual eclipse, which inspired eve- 
ry beholder with awe. Religious 
exercises were still his favourite 
employment: 


“Prayer all his business, all his plea- 
sure, praise.’ ” 
[Stowell’s life of Bp. Wilson, 


FOR THE REPERTORY, 


Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, &c.—1 Cor, xiii. 1, 2. 


Though genius sparkle in the eye, 
And classick lore the taste refine; 
Though fancy breathe her musings high, 
And wit with magic splendour shine; 


Though science lend her genial light, 
The works of nature’s God to trace, 

And reason, like the queen of night, 
Illume creation’s beauteous face; 


And though the tongue, its noblest 
strains 
Of fervid eloquence impart, 
To burst the captive’s galling chains, 
Or lead entranced the yielding heart; 


if touched not by a hand divine— 
The breast no holy flame inspire; 
VoL. 6....N0. 4.—X 








These talents all delusive shine, 
E’en like the passing meteor’s fire. 


Fancy delights in airy dreams; 
Science, purblind, to earth is bound; 
Reason an ignis fatuus gleams; 
And wit oft dagales but to wound. 


Each passion vile, its idol rears: 
The will impels with tyrant rod; 

The heart, engrossed with worldly cares, 
Is lost to holiness and God. 


But oh! thou source of life and light 
Thy sacred unction freely give! 

Direct our wretched hearts aright! 
Dispose us by thy laws to live! 


Then shall our minds, divinely taught, 
For thee their grandest efforts raise! 

Their joys in thee alone be sought! 
Their chief delight, in songs of praise. 


Thy boundless love the soul may trust, 
When sin and care her peace destroy; 
On thee! supremely wise and just! 
Her noblest faculties employ. 


And when this frame of breathing clay, 
Shall moulder in its lonely cell, 
Thou'lt lead her to eternal day, 
And all her anxious doubts dispel! 


Then shall the Lamb, with glory 
crown’d, 
His meek and faithful follower claim; 
While countless choirs of angels sound, 
Loud hallelujahs to thy name! 


A Christian’s work is continual- 
ly to grow and increase in grace. To 
go from strength to strength, to be 
changed from glory so glory. Still 
to be adding cubits to bis spiritual 
stature, ull he is grown to sucha 
height and tallness in grace, that 
his head shall reach into heaven, and 
be crowned there in absolute per- 
fection, with a crown of glory and 
immortality. Here is that work, 
that will keep you in employment 
all your days; and if you can find 
one spare minute in your whole 
lives wherein you have not some 
duty to perfom, then give over and 


sit still. 
{Bisnop Horas. 
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TURKISH LITERATURE. 

The following remarks are con- | 
tained in a review of a Grammar of | 
the Turkish language by M. Jau- | 
bert, published in the Courier de | 
Londres, and translated into the! 
Asiatic Journal for May, 1824. 

“An erroneous opinion is gene: | 
rally entertained in Lurope respect- | 
ing the language and literature of | 
the Ottomans, and their system of | 
education. It is supposed by many | 
that the language of this barbarous | 
people is even less cultivated than | 
their manners. Such, however, is | 
not the case. The descendants of | 
Othman pussess a language, which 
is inferior to no ancient or modern 
tongue in softness, flexibility, and 
harmony; and its rules are so ad- 
mirably simple, that we should ra- 
ther suppose them to have been 
framed by an academy of learned 
men, than by a society consisting ol 
Nomade and pastoral tribes. 

“We shall not enter into a min- 
ute analysis of this language; but it 
may not be amiss to furnish, as an 
example of its genera! construction, 
the facility with which a verb is con- 
jugated. By adding a single sylla- 
ble and sometimes, a single letter, 
to the radical of the verb, it is thus 
modified. The verb sevmeg, to 
love, is made to signify, to be loved, 
to love one another, to make one 
love, to make us love one another, 
to love not, to be not loved, to make 
us not love one another, &c. We 
should tire our readers by following 








“There are, however, several de-| 
fects with which this language, or | 
rather those who write it, mav be! 
charged. ‘Whe literati of the coun- | 
try frequenily write with a degree 
of obscurity it would be easv to 
avoid. Not contented with admit- 
tiag into their pages, a multiplicity 
of Arabic and Persian terms, bor- 








rowed from their neighbours, and 
which are not readily subjected to 
the rules of Turkish Syntax, they 
suive to crowd together a number 
of participles which give no deter- 
minate tine, always keep the mean- 
ing of the sentence imconveniently 
suspended, and sometimes even to 
the end of the second or third leaf 
of the volume. When in addition 
io these delects, we take into consi- 
deration, that there are neither vow- 
els, paragraphs, nor punctuation, 
which in tact are seldom to be met 
with in oriental languages, we may 
form a tolerable idea of the perspi- 
cuny of a Turkish manuscript. 

“The penury of Turkish htera- 
ture is, doubtless, to be attributed 
to those causes. Nevertheless the 
language can boast of poets, for in- 
stance Rouhili and Meshiy; of ro- 
mnance-writers, amongst whom the 
aged ‘Tartare Barakeb may be men- 
uoned; and of a considerable: num- 
ber of historians, geographers, and 
physicians. 

“But, even if the Turkish lan- 
guage does not present us with a 
variety of literary productions weor- 
ihy of attention, it ought not the less 
to be an object of study to the phi- 
lologist, for it is the only diplomatic 
language made use of at most ot the 
eastern courts. It is almost exclu- 
sively spoken at the courts of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and the Shab of 
Persia; under the tents of the great 
Shans of Tartary, and in the Serag- 
ho of the Sultan; and is certainly 
the maternal language of these 
princes, Jn fact, over all the north- 
eon coast of Afviea, aud from Con- 
stantinople to the western frontiers 
of China, there is scarcely a spot 
where the Turkish idiom is not more 
orlessundersteod. ‘dhe importance 
of such a language is undoubtedly 
vreat, whether regarded in a com- 
mercial or diplomatic view.. 
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“M. Jaubert, whose justly cele- 
brated name recals to our recollec- 
tion the various services he has ren- 
dered to his country, has now esta- 
biished a new claim upon the gra- 
titude of his fellow-citizens, as well 
as upon that of ail friends to litera- 
ture, by publishing the grammar to 
Which we are here requesting the 
attention ofour readers. ‘The scar- 
city and deariess of the small gram 
mar, published at Constaitinople by 


of Merinski’s grammar; and the in- 
correctness of the oriental type in 
that which was published by fathe 

Viguier, render the new publica. 
tion of M. Jaubert very acceptable 
to orientalists. Instead of toliowing 
the example of his predecessors, by 
rendering his subject difficult and 
complicated by multiplicity of rules, 
for the most part useless, this wri- 
ter has endeavoured to simplify the 
language he has undertaken to teach, 
by laying its elements before us with 
method and perspicuity. He has 
disunguished with much address, a 
variety of trifling anomalies, which | 
other grammarians had regarded as | 





general rules instead of exceptions. 
In short this learned orientalist has 
employed the superior intelligence 
he has derived from long study and 
extensive experience to preserve to 
the Turkish idiom the character of 
simplicity which justly belongs to 
it. 





“The work is concluded by a col- | 
lection of proverbs, engraved in| 
lithographic, by M. Bianchi, and | 
which are both entertaining and in- 
structive. These proverbs will serve | 
as exercises for the pupil; and will, | 
at the same time, be interesting to, 
other readers, by exemplifying the 
wisdom and observation of a people 
generally supposed to be barbar- 
ous. 

“We repeat, the Turks are by no 
means so uncivilized as report de- 
clares them. Public instruction is 








encouraged by all the higher classes 


of society. Numbers of rich men 
in bequeathing legacies, usually de- 
vote a portion to the erection of a 
Mudreseh, or public school. Seve- 
ral of the Turkish emperors have 
followed the example. It is actually 
the case, whatever surprise the 
statement may occasion, that, at the 
present moment, there exists at 
Constantinople, a greater number of 
Colleges than at Paris, 

“In the penal laws of this people, 
there are ceriain provisions which 
are not to be found in our own codes, 
but which would have done honour 
to the wisdoin of our legislators.— 
Unfortunately, however, the insti- 
tutes are infected with the same fa- 
natical spirit which attaches gener- 
ally to the followers of Mahomet, 
and more especially to those Maho- 
metans who belong to the Sunnite 
sect. ‘This fanaticism will ever pre- 
vent the present rulers of the Bos- 
phorus from attaining to such a de- 
gree of civilization, as is absolutely 
requisite to enable them to com- 
mand respect in the great family of 
European nations.” 


Russian Literature-—The tenth 
and eleventh volumes of the Russian 
national work, the “History of the 
Russian Empire,” by Karamsin, 
have been published. They con- 
tain the history of the government 
of the last descendant of Rurik, the 
Tzar Fedor Joannowitsch; the elec- 
tion, government, and melancholy 
end of Boris Godunow; the period 
of the false Dimitrii; the horrors of 
the Interregnum; the hated domi- 
nion of the Poles, and their expul- 
sion from the Russian territories.— 
‘This is an important and interesting 
period. Independent of the scien- 
tific worth of the work, it must have 
great influence on the improvemept 
of the language, as it is so univer- 
sally read; and in this respect these 
last volumes seem to be superior to 
the preceding. We find in them a 
number of truly national expressions 























and terms, which had not before been 
adopted in writing, and which, being 
now incorporated into the higher 
style of composition, are an impor 

tant philological addition, There 
has been no book which has met 
with such general approbation in 
Russia. The first eight volumes ap- 
peared in 1817; and in about three 
weeks after their publication, it is 
said that the whole edition, consisting 
of three thousand copies, was sold. 
The eagerness with which all classes, 
even the less educated, hastened to 
procure the history of their nation, 
was extremely interesting and re- 
markable. Peasants, mechanics, dis- 
banded soldiers, joined together to 
make up fifiy rubles, which was its 
price. M. Soenin, a bookseller at 
St. Petersburg, published a second 
edition of an equal number, for which 
he paid the author a large sum. 
The ninth volume, published by the 
same bookscller, met with like suc- 
cess, and is out of print. 

If tne work is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon in Russia, the venerable 
author is no less so. M. Von Kar- 
amsin is a rare, and in Russia the 
only instance of a man who has be- 
come known and rich by bis literary 
labours alone;* who is indebted to 
them and his moral character for 
universal est. em; who, without hold- 
ing any office, was distinguished at 
court, and honoured with particular 
favour and regard by the Emperor 
and the whole imperial family. M. 
Von Karamsin, though he has sud- 
denly risen into favour at court, has 
not become a courtier, but, faithful 
to the sciences, continues to dedi- 
cate the greater part of the day to 
serious study, and is never so hap- 
Py a» in the circle of his family, or 
in the society of chosen friends. 


* It is generally asserted that the his- 
tory of Russia, towards which the Empe- 
ror contributed 60,000 rubles, has alrea- 
dy yielded 250,000 rubles to its author. 
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Russian Expfedition.—The Rus- 
sian expedition, commanded by 
Captain Bellingshausen, has return- 
ed from the Austral regions. The 
two vessels of which it is composed, 
the Wostok and the Mirnia, sailed 
the 3d of July, 1819. The object 
of the voyage was to make the tour 
of the South Pole, as near as the 
ice would permit it to be approach- 
ed, taking care to avoid following 
the traces of Captain Cook, that they 
might complete the discoveries of 
that navigator. The fruit of this 
enterprise was the discovery of two 
Islands, the only Jand known at such 
a height. They are situated toward 
the 69th degree of latitude, and have 
received the names of Alexander 
Ist. and Peter Ist. One is at the 
73d degree of west longitude, and 
the other the 19th degree. They 
are inaccessible, on account of the 
ice which surrounds them, and the 
voyagers could not approach nearer 
than thirty miles, and then only -on 
the west side. 

Greece-—The following newspa- 
pers are now published in Grecce: 
—At Missolonghi, The Greek Chro- 
nicle, (in Greek;) The Greek Tele- 
graph, (in several languages); at 
Hydra, Zhe Friend of the Laws. (in 
Greek); at Athens, The Athens Free 
Press, (in Greek); at Psara, The 
Psara Newspaper, (in Greek.) 

The Corfu University is now 
established. There are professors 
of Mathematics, Divinity, Metaphy- 
sics, Logic, Ethics, Botany, Rheto- 
ric, the Greek, Latin, and English 
languages, and History. Among 
the poor Greeks the Lancasterian 
system of education is in full opera- 
tion. 

Native Calcutta Society.—A Li- 
terary Society has been founded at 
C:lcutta by native Indians of distinc- 
tion. It is intended to enter inte 
discussions of all subjects connected 
w th the progress of civilization and 
literature. Works of learning and 
general utility, are ta be published 
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in English; and little manuals of mo- 
rals and science, tending to impugn 
certain inveterate customs, and to 
lay down rules of reformation, con- 
ducive to the well-being of individu- 
alsin Bengal. To promote these | 
ends, mechanical and mathematical | 
instruments, together with a chemi- | 
cal apparatus, are to be procured. | 
A house is to be erected for the 
purpose of holding their assemblies 
and containing their collections.— 
A college will be ennexed, for in- 
struction in the arts and sciences. 

The French Journals met.tion the 
death of M. Sage, at the age of 84 
years. He has the credit of having 
naturalised mineralogy in that king- 
dom, and of having established the 
first school of the mines. 

Mr. Vanhouten, Merchant, of 
Rotterdam, has obtained a patent for 
15 years, for making paper with 
moss, intended for sheathing vessels 

A standard Barometer, from the 
British Board of Longitude at 
London, has recently been received 
by Professor Renwick of the Col- 
lege in New York. Itis transmitted 
to him for the purpose of keeping a 
register of its diurnal variations—to 
be compared with a similar record 
intended to be kept by Capt. Parry 
at his winter station on the voyage 
of discovery now conducted by him 
on the northern coast of this con- 
tinent. 


Lateaccounts from Rome mention 
that a singular phenomenon has oc- 
curred near Tivoli. <A large tract 
of ground suddenly sunk to a con- 
siderable depth, and streams of pure 
water immediately made their ap- 
pearance in the cavity it had formed. 
The cause has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained; but the effects 
are likely to be permanent; as the 
water was supplied in such quantities 
as to form a handsome lake in the 
course of a few days, the circumfe- 
rence of which is estimated at 130 
palms, and the greatest depth at 
about 28. 
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American Indians —A work en- 
tiled, Sketches of the History, Man- 
ners and Customs of the North 
American ladiaus, with Observa- 
tions on their Religion and Lan- 
guage—By James Buchanan, Esq. 
His B. M. Consul for the State of 
New-York, is advertised in Lon- 
con. 

The New-Hampshire FElistorical 
Society is said tu be preparing for 
publication, a volume which will 
contain Penhallow’s Indian Wars, 
and a number of articles which have 
never been published. 

Ip excavating the ground of the 
south part of Providence, R. 1. one 
vf the aboriginal sons of Rhode-Is- 
land was disinterred. He was im a 
sitting posture, facing the west. In 
this manner the Narragansetts are 
said to have buried their cead.— 
Near him, was found bis stone pipe, 
and other articles which he had been 
accustomed to use. Many of the 
bones were broken by being thrown 
on the ground, and the skin crum- 
bled in pieces on being exposed to 
the air. 


An elephant in a state of petrifac- 
tion, has been found in excavating 
the earth near the walls of the city 
of Lyons. Some amateurs of an- 
cient history have attempted to show 
that the animal may have been one 
of those belonging to Hannibal’s ar- 
my; but geologists consider it an 
antediluvian. The bones of an ox 
were found at the same time; and 
the excavations are continued with 
the hope of finding something more. 

A woodcutter lately felled in the 
forest of Ardonnes, a very tall and 
aged oak, which had concealed in its 
trunk some remains of vessels used 
for sacrifices, and some medals. 
These have been recognised as be- 
longing to the Samnites, and extend 
as far back as 276 years before the 
foundation ofRome. The age, then, 
of this tree, which at that epoch 
might have been 60 or 80 yearsy 
must be about 3600 years!” 
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Mrs. Cutbush, widow of the late 
Professor Cutbush, of the Military 
Academy at West Point has: issued 
proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, a new work by her late husband 
entitled, “4 System of Pyrotechny, 
comprehending the Theory and 
Practice, with the Application of 
Chemistry, designed for Exhibition 
and for War—in four parts. Con- 
taining an account of the Substances 
used in Fire Works—The Instru- 
metits, Utensils, and Manipulations 
—Fire Works, for Exhibition—and 
Military Pyrotechny. Adapted to 
the Military and Naval Officer, the 
man of Science, and Artificer.” 


Among the most interesting of 
the new British works which we have 
read of late, is a Memuir, in one 
volume, of the Life and Character 
of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. It forms the best biogra- 
phy of that illustrious statesman and 
author, which 1s extant, and ought 


writer is a Mr. Prior. 
| National Gazette. 

Mineralogy.—l\t is stated in the 
Quebec papers, that the coast of 
Labrador abounds with valuable and 
beautiful specimens of the quartz 
family, particularly the different va- 
rieties of corneiian, agate, opal, jas 
per, and a peculiar kind of feld spar, 
of the sky bine variety, almost ex- 
clusively found on that coast. The 
latter is hard and takes a fine polish. 
Some parts of it bad been cut and 
manutactured into snuff boxes, rings, 
&e. Itis found embedded ina gray 
granite rock. ‘The whole north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, from 
Quebec to its mouth, and the La 
brador coast, appear to present a 
wide field for the researches of the 
geologist and mineralogist, which is 
not generally met with.—[ Jd. 

Thomas Say, Esq. Professor of 
Natural History in the University 
of Pennsylvania, has undertaken an 


‘extensive work entitled “d4merican 
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Entomology, or Description of the 
Insects of North America.”’ It will 
be comprised in five volumes octa- 
vo, and illustrated by coloured fi- 
gures from original drawings exe- 
cuted from nature by the professor, 
whose reputation and knowledge in 
the department of Natural History 
equal at least those of any other 
American savant. As an Entomo- 
logist he is without a rival. We 
have before us the first volume of 
the series, and are struck with its 
excellence in every respect. Inde- 
pendently of its scientific merits, it 
is admirable as a specimen of Ame- 
rican art in engraving and typogra- 
phy. As such it deserves and will 
receive a place in every library, in 
the formation of which taste, »patri- 
olism and the love of elegance have 
ashare. The plates, text, and pa- 
per possess the utmost beauty. The 
work is sold by Mr. Anthony Finley, 
at five dollars the volume,—a price 


by no means excessive.—{ J6. 
to be reprinted in this country. The 


Flavel’s Fountain of Life-—Just 
published in Richmond, Zhe Foun- 
tain of Life opened, or a display of 
Christ in his essential and media- 
torial glory, containing 42 sermons, 
by the Rev. John Flavel, late Min- 
ister of the Gospel, at Dartmouth, 
in Devon, England, first American 
Edition, with translations of the 
Latin and Greek words and phrases, 
occurring in the work. 

Dr. Brewster has published in his 
new “Edinburgh Journal of Sci- 
ence,” from the memoirs of the 
royal academy of Turin, a transla- 
tion of an account of the first ascent 
of the southern extremity of Mount 
Rosa, by M. M. Zumstein, and Vin- 
cent. Having determined by means 
of the Barometer, that the elevation 
of the southern summit, which they 
had gained for the first time, was 
13,920 Paris or 14,835.64 English 
feet, above the level of the sea, they 
ascertained by a trigonometrical 
measurement, thence made, that the 


elevation of the highest summit of 
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the mountain was 1680 Paris feet | 


above it, or 15,600 (16,620.4 Eng- 
lish) above the sea. Thus Mount 
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Europe. The height of Mount 
Blane, according to Prof. Tralles, 
being only 14,793 Paris, or 15,708.4 


Rosa, is in reality the highest in |) English geet. 


Foreign Luntelligeuce. 


MISSIONS AMONG THE JEWS. 


The following extracts from the last re- 
port of the London Society, for pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, 
are interesting and important. 

Your committee will here antici- 
pate a question which. is not untre- 
quently asked—W hat is the Society 
doing at home? Is it gaining any 
ground among the Jews in England? 
To this question your Committee 
are happy in being able to reply 
that, undoubtedly, there does ap- 
pear to be an increasing disposition 
to attention and inquiry among the 
Jews in this country. Several facts 
indicate this, One is, that thei 
Rabbies not unfrequently discuss 
points of controversy, and remark 
upon the proceedings of the Society, 
in the pages of the Jewish Exposi- 
for; and those discussions and re- 
marks are, for the most part, con- 





ducied in a mild and temperate spi- 
rit. One of these writers, though | 
avowedly hostile to any attempt for | 
the conversion of the Jews, candidly | 
allows “your constant labour for se- 
veral years past, to promote Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, must con- 
vince any Jew of understanding, | 
that your motive is to please God.”’ | 
And, though he by no means allows | 
the Society the privilege of expect- 
ing success in its undertaking, it is 
not a little remarkable, that he ac- 
knowledges it to be “true, and the 
belief of many of their learned men, 
that the time ef the restoration of 
the Jews is nearly at hand.” 

In many instances, also, the Jews 
in England appear to take a much 
more lively i interest than formerly in 





the home proceedings of the Socic- 











ty. Several of the Provincial Meet- 
ings, and Anniversary Sermons, 
during the past year, have been at- 
tended by Jews. In the account of 
the Norwich Anniversary it is re- 
marked, “A great interest was ex- 
cited at several of the sermons, by 
the attendance of a number of Jews, 
who heard, with respectful attention 
nd lively interest, what was deliver- 
ed to themselves, and respecting 
heir nation.” And it is added, 
“Some of them who attended had 
previously applied to an active friend 
f the cause for some of the publi- 
cations of the Society, and evidently 
yypeared concerned for their spiri- 
tual welfare.” Atthe Liverpool An- 
niversary, a sermon, preached ex- 
pressly to the Jews, was attended 
by from thirty to forty of them, and 
some pleasing conversation was held 
with them afterwards in the vestry, 
These things, though they are far 
from amounting to a proof of con- 
version, certainly evidence a dimi- 
nution, at least, of that rancour and 
hosulity with which the proceedings 
of a Society like this would former- 
ly have been regarded, 

Your committee have also to re- 
port, with much pleasure, that the 
Monthly Lectures on the Old Tes- 
tament Types, at the Episcopal 
Chapel, Bethnal-green, have always 
been attended by some, and occa- 
sionally by several Jews and Jew- 
esses. 

On three of these occasions their 
attention has been called to the sub- 
ject of Christianity, in a way of all 
others most calculated to awaken in 
their minds serious reflection about 
their own spiritual condition.—Your 
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committee allude to the dafitism of 
three Jews, which took place on the 
evenings of Monthly Lectures. O} 
these, two were English, thg other a 
Polish Jew. The case of the latter 
is, in some of its circumstances, pe- 
culiarly interesting. 

He left Poland early in life, and 
had for many years travelled as a 
merchant in various countries. His 
attention having been called to the 
subject of Christianity, he resolved 
to examine the Scriptures for him- 
self, and spent the whole time of his 
last voyage from Jamaica to Eng- 
land, in comparing the Old and New 
Testament together, with an earnest 
desire to be Jed into the truth. The 
result was, what will ever be the 
case with the sincere inquirer, that 
he was convinced that Jesus of Na- 
zareth was the Messiah of whom 
Moses and the Prophets did write, 
and in Him he found a Saviour ex- 
actly suited to the necessities of his 
awakened soul. After his arrival in 
England, he spent two months more 
in the diligent study of the Scrip- 
tures, when he became carnestly 
desirous of making a public profes- 
sion of his faith. 

After considerable delays and dif- 
ficulties, arising from his being a 
stranger in this country, he obtained 
an introduction to the Chaplain of 
the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel; a satis- 
factory tesumony to his former cha- 
racter was obtained, and it appear- 
ing, after much examination, that 
there were sufficient grounds to 
hope he was now, through the grace 
of God, a sincere believer in all the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and truly desirous of devoting 
himself to the service ofhis Saviour, 
the ordinance of bapiism was ad- 
ministered to him. About an hun- 
dred Jews were present on this in- 
teresting occasion. 

A fourth Jew, of whose sincerity 
satisfactory evidence had been at- 
forded, was baptized at Chichester, 
through the kind permission of the 
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Lord Bishop of the Diocess, at the 
period of the Anniversary of the 
Auxiliary Society in that city; and 
on Easter Sunday a fifth made a 
similar profession of his faith at Man- 
chester. Your Committee have good 
reason to hope well of the sincerity 
of these converts. 

The total number of Christian 
labourers at present employed under 
the direction of the Society, or in 
connection with it, is eighteen, a 
number small, indeed, your com- 
mittee readily allow, when compar- 
ed with the magnitude and extent of 
the work to be performed. Yet, 
when it is remembered that, within 
a very few years, there was not a 
single Missionary from this country 
labouring among God’s ancient peo- 
ple, it will be deemed matter of de- 
vout thankfulness, that there should 
now be so many even as eighteen, 
and these, too, in connection with a 
single Society. 

W ith these observations your com- 
mittee will now turn to the Society’s 
Foreign Proceedings, during the 
last year. ‘These have been carried 
on chiefly in Holland, Germany, 
Prussia, Poland, The Mediterra- 
nean, Palestine, and India. 

Germany.—During the course of 
last summer, Mr. T., at the request 


of your Committee, visited some 


parts of Germany, in company with 
Mr. M’Caul, then on his return to 
Poland. He has communicated se- 
veral interesting facts in connection 
with this journey, some of which 
your committee will here notice: 
“On our way to Dusseldorf, we 
heard from a Protestant minister, in 
one of the places we passed through, 
that there were two Jews in that 
town, who had read the German 
Hebrew Testament with great atten- 
tion, and he therefore was anxious 
that one who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Jewish question, 
should converse withthem. It may 
serve to show (adds Mr. T.) how 
much the spirit of inquiry is extend- 
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ing among the Jews, to observe, | 
that in a place where no! more than | 
80 Jews reside, two should be found 
who read the Scriptures of the New 
Testament diligently.” 

In a letter written towards the! 
conclusion of his tour, Mr. T. says, | 
“Thus far we have reason to bjess 
God, that wherever we have been, 
we have met with really Christian 
people, who were willing to show 
us kindness and love for the Lord’s 
sake. But what is more to the pur-_ 
pose of our journey and of our com- 
munication is, that in almost every | 
filace we find some traces of the | 
great work thut is going on among | 
the Jews at present, which we can- | 
not but consider as firefieratory for | 
greater things, and at least hail as | 
a sure token, that we have not en-| 
tered ufion the great work in which | 
we are engaged too soon. Wemeet| 
with abundant proofs that the time | 
to sow the seed is fully come, and | 
this is our business. For the rest, | 

, 
“the husbandman waiteth for the, 
precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it, until he | 
receive the early and latter rain,’ | 
(James v. 7.) and surely we may) 
walt with patience for the spiritual | 
harvest.” | 

Mr. T. mentions one or two in- 
stances in confirmation of these re- | 
marks. One is that of a Jewish | 
servant-girl, who had been educated | 
in a Christian school, and so much 
impressed with the prayer and cate- 
chism which she had committed to | 
memory, that she became anxious 
for further instruction, and express- 
eda desire to be baptized. “We, 
were very much affected,” says Mr. 
T. “by the deep interest she seemed | 
to take in the conversation addressed 
to her, listening even with tears in 
her eyes, and appearing also to be 
very sensible of our kindness in ex- 
pressing so much concern about the 
salvation of her soul.” 

The mention of even such an in- 
sulated case as this, will not be 
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deemed superfluous by those who 
know the degraded state of Wrno- 
rance in which Jewish females are 
ustially kept, and who consider the 
mighty influence which an improve- 
ment in their moral and intellectual 
condition will have on that of the 
whole Jewish community. 

To the account first given, Mr. 
T. adds, “Just before we came away, 
M’Caul had some conversation with 
a Jewish teacher, who is neither bap- 
tized nor a candidate for baptism at 
present, but who seems to be ear- 
nestly inquiring abeut the way of 
salvation, and is besides very dill- 
gent in distributing tracts in the 
neighbourhood in which he resides. 
When he feels a concern, and la- 
bours, not only for bis own soul’s 
health, but also for the souls of others, 
we cannot but hope he is under the 
teaching and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, though he is yet in darkness 
on many important points. We 
should not.be impatient to urge such 
persons forward, but should rather 
rejoice to see the work going on 
slowly and with deep deliberation, 
as then it is much more likely to be 
effectual and abiding. 

“This also seemed to be the case 
with another Jewish teacher who 
called uponus at Cologne. He had 
been much impressed by a conver- 
sation with Gericke, (who was em- 
ployed by the Edinburg society,) 
about half a year ago, more especi- 
ally by being urged with the curse 
of the law. (Deut. xxvii 26.) He 
appeared to have clearer views of 
the nature of vital godliness, and of 
the distinguishing marks of the real 
christian character than any Jew we 
have met with; but was yet hesitat- 
ing about being baptized on account 
of his wife, who would leave him, or 
be taken from him, the instant he 
took such a decisive step: and he 
said, (apparently much affected) 
that his faith was not yet strong 
enough to enable him to endure the 
separation. He seemed also to be 
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using every method to promote her 
conversion.” 

A circumstance which renders | 
interesting is, that Mr. Grericke, 
Missionary alluded to, 
ing some time In that part of Ger- 
many had quitted it in despair 
cause he saw no fruit of his | 
“And yet,” says Mr. Thelwall, ¢ 


(the 
) after soend- 
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this last-imenttoned fact peculiarly | 
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had not been a fortnight within the! 


circuit in which he had laboured, 
before we met with this very inter- 
esting pfiroof that his labours 
not been in vain!” Mr. re- 
mark upon this is just and useful. 
“This is avery plain lesson to us, 
and to the Society at large, to have 
more faith, and more patience. Let 
us arise, and be doing, for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.’’ 
Mr. T. afterwards learnt, that in 


Mecklenburg also, Jews had been! 
awakened by Mr. Gericke’s preach- | 


inner. 
In the course of their journey, 
Mr. T. found repeated gccasion 


the spiritual state of the Jews is too 
otien re Rarde ‘cd by the Christians 
among whom thev live; and the ig- 
norance, thence arisime, of the actu- 
al opportunities of useful exertions | 
i their behalf. The following is a 
striking instance of this kind. At 
one of the places at which they ston. 
ped, **we were told,’ Mor. 
“that it is quite in vain to attempt 
any thing for the Jews there, as they 
were so embittered that they would 
not listen tious. So we heard. Now 
for the fects. Being delayed in the 
place longer than we intended, Mr. 
M:Caul took the opportunity of go- 
ing into the synagogue on Friday 


SaVS 


! 
had | 





to | 
lament the indifference with which | 
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are so beautiful, should be repeated 
in such a hurried and irreverent 
manner. This led into some con- 
versation on the nature of prayer, 
and the seriousness and solemnity 
with which sinners should address 
themselves to God. During this 
conversation, about twenty Jews ga- 
thered round, and Mr. M’Caul took 
occasion to remind them that they 
were all sinners. This they admit- 
ted. ‘Then he urged them further, 
that they were all under the curse, 
(Deut. xxvii. 26,) which they also 
admitted; but some began (though 
ina very mild tone) to reason away 
the fearful nature and meaning of 
that curse, but not being able to sup- 
port their position from Scripture, 
they were soon putto silence. Mr. 
M’Caul proceeded to say, it behov- 
ed them to consider how they could 
be delivered from that curse. 
* Now,” said he, “if you would come 
io us Chrisuans, we would tell you 
that we have a Saviour who had died 
for our sins, and reconciled us to 
God by his blood, and we would in- 
vie you to build your hope on the 
same ground, and to rejoice in the 
same consolation.”” And thus he 
spoke to them about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, all Listening with the great- 





|; est respect aw ailention, 50 one con- 
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evening. One of the Jews, whom 
he had met before, beckoned to him ! 
and made room for him, and (know- | 
ing that he was an Englishman) gave | 
him an Hebrew and English Prayer- 

book. At the end of the service, on | 
returning it, he remarked that it wes 
a pity these prayers, many of which 
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. vinsaying; but, on the 
contrary, seemin: 2 all to take it as an 
act of kindness and love, that he had 
thus spoken. And the next day one 
of them followed him in the street, 
and at length went up to bim and 
spoke to him. This man appeared 
to have been deeply impressed, to 
be under real concern about bis soul, 
and plainly asked, at last, what he 
must do to be saved. «All the other 
Jews, also, who met him, took off 
their hats, and bowed respecttully; 
and we heard, also, that on Saturday 
evening they went to the synagogue 
with great books under their AVIS, 
ovepared for controversy.’ 

It was intimated in the last re- 
port, that the attention of your Con- 
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mittee had been earnestly called, by ! 
several of their correspondents in 
Germany, to the expediency of! 

opening an Asylum for Jewish con- | 
verts, and that a plan of an institu- 
tion, embraciay this object, had been 
submiticd to thei Cousiderauion. 

Mr. Marc, the Society’s Mission- 
ary at Kranklort, states, that Mr. 
Von Meir (the distinguished friend 
of [sraei in taat city, so ofien men- 
tloved in the Reports of your Com 
mittee) is convinced of the necessi- 
ty of providing some place ol refuge 
for inguring or converted Jews, 
and that, without it, ali the Conti- 
mental Socieiics will become incffec 
tual, 

Another Missionary, alluding to 
an institution of this kind already es- 
tablished, gives, at some length, his 
Opinion of the expediency of sucha 
measure. He says, “lt would be 
highly desirable that similar institu 
tions should be established, where- 
ver Societies exist for promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, that 
poor Jews, aller their transition, 
may there find useful employment, 
and Christians also be relieved from 
a great deal o! trouble and care.— 
An excellent elfect of these istitu- 
tions would also be this, that Chiris- 
tian Jews, removed from all their 
former connexions, would there find 
the best cure for their natural habits 
of idleness and vagrancy, and be led 
to regular industry. Unless sucha 
measure be adopted and carried in- 
to effect, 1 do not see how Societies 
fur the conversion of the Jews, can 
be rendered beneficial for the larg- 
est body of them, the poor, who yet 
are as well, nay, better prepared for 
Christianity, than the rich; and who, 
from the beginning of the New Co 
venant, have been the true objects 
of the preaching of the gospel. I 
know a great number of poor Jew- 
ish farnilies, and also of unmarried 
individuals, who, fully convinced of 
the truth of christianity, are only by 
their poverty prevented from mak- 
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ing a public profession of their faith, 
because by sa doing they would be 
deprived of every means of support. 
Nay, | have been informed in Ham- 
burgh, of a mourntul case of a poor 
father of a family, who, by the read- 
ing ot the New Testament, became 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
Christiauity; but in consequence of 
his numerous family, which, togee. 
ther with himsel!, was depending for 
Support upon Jewish generosity, 
dared not make a public profession, 
ind from mental anxiety became in- 
sane. There is no reason to fear 
that the prospects opened to the 
poor Jews by an institution of that 
kind, should make them hypocrites, 
I know the Jews too well to appre- 
hend such a consequence. A pros 
pect of a life of labour and fatigue 
is no bait for the idle and vain Jew, 
and little calculated to make an hy- 
pocrite of him.” 

Prussia.—Your committee will 
now turn vour attention to Prussia; 
which yearly assumes a more im- 
portant rank among the foreign as- 
suciates of your Society, not only 
in reference to the numerous Jews 
resident within the Prussian domin- 
ions, but also as acenotre of commu. 
nication with the surrounding coun- 
tries. 

The Berlin Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews contin- 
ues to enjoy the most decided marks 
of the favour of his Prussian Majes- 
ty. He has given his sanction to the 
laws drawn up for Auxiliary and 
Branch Societies—-permitted the 
correspondence of the latter to pass 
free of postage—granted to a Mis- 
sionary, sent out by the Central So- 
ciety, a free passport through the 
whole sphere of his mission: and, as 
a still more distinguished token of 
his approbation, condescended ta 
accept the office of god-father to 
two Israelites, who were publicly 
baptized in his capital. 

The Berlin Society has printed 
3000 copies of the New Testament 
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in German-Hebrew, from stereotype 
plates furnished by your Society; in 
consideration of whi. i, and of many 
other important services rendered 
by that Institution to the general ob- 
jects of your Society, your cominit- 
tee have deemed it their duty to vote 
a donation of #100 to its assistance, 
in addition to #200 formerly grant- 
ed. 

The interests of the Society have 
been most essentially promoted by 
the labours of Professor Tholuck, 
whose appointment as its representa- 
tive at Berlin, was noticed in the 
last Report. His time, talents, and 
extensive acquirements in Oriental 
litcrature, are largely occupied in 
publications of various kinds design- 
ed to further the cause of Jewish 
conversion. Amongst others, he 
has commenced a periodical work 
in German, similar to the Jewish 
Expositor, entitled “The Friend of 
Israeli!” its object being (as he him- 
self beautifully expresses it) “to fill 
Israel with love to the Saviour, and 
the friends of the Saviour with love 
to Israei.”” Your committee cannot 
but augur well of an undertaking 
comimenced in so truly Christian a 
Spirit, and with an aspiration so de- 
vout as that which closes the pros- 
pectus of the work: 

“May the spirit of the Lord raise 
many affectionate supporters of this 
work, to the end that by this means, 
also, the time may be hastened when 
it will appear that God hath con- 
eluded all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy ufion all. But let eve- 
ry strife against Israel be the strife 
of the love of Christ! In the same 
spirit by which our wicked heart has 
been overcome by the Lord, we will 
overcome Israel. If Saul has slain 
a thousand, David will slay ten thou- 
sand!” 

Professor T. anticipates a favour 
able reception af his work among 
the more civilized Jews in Germa- 
ny, and expresses his hope that it 
will strengthen the bonds of harmo- 
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ny among the several Associations 
engaged in the common Cause, to 
each of which he has sent a copy, 
with a request that they would open 
a correspondence with him. He 
proposes, also, to render his Public 
Lectures subservient to the refuta- 
tion of prevailing errors on the sub- 
ject of Judaisiu, and to the exten- 
sion of just and enlightened views 
on the question of Jewish improve- 
ment. May the Lord abundantly 
bless the labours of this learned and 
truly Christian Professor! 

It is peculiarly gratifying to your 
Committee to be able to lay before 
you the decided testimony of this 
learned Professor, to the great work 
of God which is now going on a- 
mongst the Jews in that part of the 
Conunent, and to the blessing with 
which the efforts of Chrisuaus for 
their conversion have been rewarded. 

In a letter dated the Ist of Febru- 
ary, in the present year, he states, 
that the number of Jews instructed 
and baptized in Berlin alone, in the 
course of the last eighteen months, 
amounts to ffzy; and that the atten- 
tion of the public to the Berlin So- 
ciety, and to the state of the people 
of Israel, is evinced by the transmis- 
sion of many publications fromm va- 
rious quarters, relative to the con- 
version of the Jews. More frequent 
contributions also in support o: their 
object have lately been received. 

Amongst the baptisms which have 
taken place at Berlin within the pe- 
riod just mentioned, two have at- 
tracted very parucular attention, and 
exiibit, In a striking light, the great 
importance of the Society in that 
Capital, as a point of concourse to 
inquiring Jews from various parts of 
the Continent. The following ac- 
count of the facts alluded to was 
transmitted to your Committee by a 
valuable correspondent, who was 
at Berlin at the tine of their occur- 
rence. 

The account is dated April 7, 
1823, and is as follows: 
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“Notwithstanding that five Mis. 
sionaries had laboured at Berditche: 
a town of Russian Poland, no fruiis 
of their labours appeared, and they 
were wholly discouraged. All let. 
the piace: at that instant, two young 
Jews breeding up to rabbinism, and, 
as usual, advantageously married, 
who had had intercourse with some 
ol the Missionaries, abandoned eve- 
ry thing tor the cross of their Mes 
sah; and being advised by Mr. 
Moritz io go to Berlin, (become a 
place of Christian refuge for Israel- 
Nes siice the forniation of the Socie- 
ty there.) tiey repaired thither, but, 
on account of their deviations from 
the straigt line of road, which they 
found it necessary, or deemed it ex- 
pedient to make, to effect their pur 
pose; by a journey through Meme! 
of 1300 miles, reaching Berlin early 
in the last autumn. They obtainec 
there religious instruction, distin- 
guished themselves greatly by their 
piety, humility, modesty, and indus- 
try, and were publicly bapuzed there 
early in the spring. Their Royal 
H ghnesses the Princes, the three 
eldest sons of his Prussian Majesty, 
and many persons high in rank and 
office, were their sponsors. The 
testimonies in favour of their sinceri- 
ty, from all those who had any inter- 
course with them, were strong and 
unanimous, and the evidence of facts 
entirely corroborates it. They sa- 
crificed wives, children, fortune, 
home, family, reputation, and esteem 
and love of friends, beginning their 
new aod uncertain career by such a 
journey as alone was enough tg ter- 
rify men bred up so helpless and ig- 
norant of worldly things as the rab- 
bies are; for these young men, for 
instance, had not even been allowed 
to learn the language of the land of 
their birth and residence, being still 
wholly ignorant of the Polish speech. 
They are learning the trade of book- 
binders, and it is proposed for them 
to set them up as bookbinders and 
Stationers, and possibly as teachers 








f the German language, of which 
they had already some knowledge, 
through the Jewish vernacular jar- 
won in their native town, to which 
they willingly assent.” 

The manner in which these two 
Israelites were led by the provi- 
lence of God, out of the darkness 
in which they were educated into 
the hight of the Gospel, is too strik- 
ing to be wholly omitted. One of 
them, a Rabbi, was bred up from 
his childhood in the study of the 
Taimud. Yet, from hearing his 
grandfather pray for the speedy ad- 
vent of the Messiah, he was led him- 
self to pray fervently, though ignor 
untly, for that event. In vain his 
father and grandfather sought to 
confine him to the study of the Tal- 
mud, “that hornmble chain of dark- 
ness (as he himself calls it) by which 
Satan bolds fettered, millions of the 
descendants of Abraham.”’ Roused 
by a raging epidemical disease to 
overwhelming alarm at the thoughts 
of death and a day of judgment, he 
went from place to place, in vain 
seeking rest to his afflicted consci- 
ence. Yielding to the solicitations 
of his aged relatives, (who were 
both revered as learned rabbies, and 
eminent saints,) he consulted the 
Talmud again and again, but to no 
purpose. “The Spirit of God,” he 
says, “did not suffer me to indulge 
in a false rest of mind, in order that 
I might be led to the true and last- 
ing rest in Christ Jesus.” His at- 
tention was first directed to Chris- 
tianity by hearing a child, in a Chris- 
tian school, repeating from his Ca- 
techism the Ten Commandments, 
and pronouncing the name of Jeho- 
vah. Surprised at this, and think- 
ing, as he expresses it, “that the 
Christians also might worship Jeho- 
vah without being subject to so se- 
vere acts of penance as the Jews,” 
he obtained the sight of a Russian 
Catechism, which he put away as 
soon as read, 

In this state of mind he received 
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very unexpectedly, from a most in- 
timate friend at Berditcheff, a par- 
cel containing a Hebrew New Tes- 
tament, several tracts, and a letter 
informing him of the arrival of two 
German Missionaries, who distri- 
buted small books, and proved fram 
passages of the Holy Scriptures. 
that the Messiah had already ap- 
peared, and that Jesus, whom the 
Gentiles worship, was he. “I scarce- 
ly had perused these lines,” says 
he, “but Ll eagerly fell upon the New 
‘Testament, read it m connection 
with the tracts, and compared the 
passages of the Old Testament there 
quoted; which indeed could only be 
done in secret and before day-break, 
to prevent my being seen by my 
Rabbin. How great was my aston- 
ishment,” he adds, “when I found 
the passages of the Old Testament 
there quoted, so completely fulfilled 
in the New!” After much study 
and serious deliberation, he atleneth | 
determined to set out for Berlin, | 
there to get more thoroughly ac- , 
quainted with Christianity, and to | 
be baptized.—( 7'o be continued. ) 
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On the 7th June, the Rev. Caristtan 
Davin, the first native Clergyman, per- 
formed the church duty in Fort William, 
Calcutta. 
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A letter from Upland (Sweden), 
States that a peasant girl in that pro- 
vince, having discovered the gilt of 
miracles in her possession, has been 
endeavouring to share the honours 
of Prince Hohenlohe, by imitating 
iis wondertul works. She has, how- 
ever, been cited before the high 
consistorial court, to give an account 
of herself. The Prince being cited 
once, for a similar purpose, prefer- 
red absconding in haste, to submit- 
(ing his miraculous credentials to 
a tribunal so heretical as to ques- 
tion them. Whether the peasant 
zirl has imitated her leader’s ex- 
imple, in modestly declining ¢o 
cast pearls b fore swine, we are not 
informed. The Prince’s miracles 
ire so easily copied, and models for 
vonder-working are so very abun- 
lant in the archives of the Popish 
Church, that it would be no matter 
of surprise if, under the extensive 
ratronage of the Holy Alliance, the 
1d miracle trade, carried on for cen- 
turies by Papists with so much suc- 


| cess, should generally revive. The 


Jesuits, for whose restoration to pris- 
tine influence so much is in opera- 
tion, under favour of the Pope, are 
well known as having formerly done 
a very pretty business in this line, 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Annual Meeting of the Society for 
the Education of Pious Young 
Men for the Ministry of the Pro- 
testant Eniscofial Church. 


On Thursday, October 28, 1824, 
the seventh Anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held in Christ 
Church, Georgetown, D.C. 

The President having taken the 
chair, the meeting was opened with 





an address to the Throne of Grace. 





The first clause of the fourth ar- 
ticle of the Constitution was then 
read; and, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Society go 
into the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The election having been made, 
the following gentlemen were decla- 
red duly elected: 


The Rev. Dr. Wilmer, Alexandria, Pre- 
sident. 

Oliver Norris, do. Ast 
Vice-President. 
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William P. Hawley, Washing- 
ton, 2d Vice-President. 

J. P. K. Henshaw, Baltimore, 
$d Vice-President. 











Va., 4th Vice-President. 
Ethan Allen, Washington, Se- 
cretary. 
C. Page, Esq., Alexandria, Treasurer. 





MANAGERS. 


The Rev. Charles P. Mcllvaine, George- 
town, D.C. 





Maryland. 


Charles Mann, Charles count | ; 
. YJ article so as to give the Standing 


j 
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| 
William Meade, Fredemck Co. 


i 


———- John Johns, Fredericktown, 


Md. 





Md. 

William Armstrong, Frederick 
county, Md, 

Benjamin P. Aydelott, Ann 
Arundel county, Md. 

——— William Jackson, Chestertown, 
Mary land. 

Edward McGuire, Fredericks- 
burgh, Virginia. 

William Wickes, Norfolk, Va. 

Frederick W. Hatch, Char 
lottesville, Va. 

— Dr. Milner, New York city. 

Nathan B. Crocker, 
dence, Rhode Island. 

George Boyd, Philadelphia. 

Stephen W. Prestman, New 
Castle, Delaware. 

William Hooper, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 

Francis S. Key, Esq. Georgetown, D. C. 

Dr. Thomas Henderson, do. 

Richard Smith, Esq. Washington, D. C. 

Richard W. West, Esq. Prince George’s 
county, Md. 

Hon John C. Herbert, do. 

Daniel Murray, Esq. Ann Arundel coun- 
ty, Md. 

John Thomas, Esq. do. 

Edmund I. Lee, Esq. Alexandria, D. C. 

Dr. Peake, Alexandria, b. C. 

Philip Nelson, Esq. Frederick co. Va. 

Edward Colston, Esq Martinsburgh, Va. 

Wm. Fitzhugh, Esq. Statiord co. Va. 

Reuben t. Thom, Esq. Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. 

Mr. Steed, of Norfolk, Va.; and 

George Warner, Esq. New York. 


























On motion of the Rev. Mr. Allen, 
the third article of tie Constitution 
was so altered, as to vest the appoint- 
ment of the annual preacher before 


Provi- | 


Geerge Lemmon, Hagerstown, 
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the Society, in the Standing Commit- 
tee, mstead of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Hen- 
shaw, the filthand sixth articles were 
so amended as to make four a quo- 
rum at a// meetings of the Board, 
mstead of only at sfecial mectiogs. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, the fourth 
article was so amended as to author- 
ize the Board of Directors to fill 
thew own vacancies; and the sixth 


Committee a similar authority. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Guire, the second article was 80 a- 
mended as to permit clergymen to 
be made life-members otf the Socie- 


‘|ty, upon the payment of thirty dol- 


lars, instead of fifty. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Haw- 
ley, 

Resolved, That the thanks of 
this Society be tendered to its Aux- 
iliaries for their zealous and perseve- 
ring exeruons in its important cause. 

The Society then adjourned, to 
meet at half-alter six o’clock, P. M. 

Tue tine of meeting having ar- 
rived, the Society was met by its 
beveficiaries; the students of the 
Theological Seminary, of Virginia, 

nd a numerous congregation as- 
s.mbied from various parts of the 
District of C tumbia. 

Divine Service was performed by 
the Kev. Mr. Henshaw. 

Tre Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors, was read by the Rev. 
Mr. Mcllvaine, after which an ap- 
propriate Sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Meade, from Romans, 
10th chapter, 14th and 15th verses. 
(How snail they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? And 
how shull they hear without a 
fireacher? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent, as it 
is written, how beautijul are the 
Jeet of them that freach the gos- 
felof peace, and bring glad tidings 
of good things.) Alter which acol- 








lection was made in aid of the funds 
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of the Society, amounting to $61 22. 
The Society then adjourned. 
ETHAN ALLEN, Secretary. 


REPORT, 


The Board of Directors of the 
Society for the Education of pious 
young Men for the Ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
compliance with an article of their 
Constitution, present to the mem- 
bers of the Society, the following 
report. 

They would commence the state- | 
ment of their proceedings, with a_ 
devout and thankful acknowledg- 
ment of the merciful favour of Him, 
“from whom all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do pro- 
ceed.”’ It hath pleased God through 
the merits of his only Son our Lord, 
to prosper the measures of his un- 
worthy servants, in giving them fa- 
vour in the sight of the people; in 
raising up help in time of need, and 
enlarging the sphere of their useful- 
ness, beyond their most sanguine 


a 





expectations. For a long time sub- 
sequent to the formation of this So- | 
ciety; the prospects of accomplish. | 
ing any very important work in the | 
cause of our very destitute Church, | 
were exceedingly discouraging. So 
litue were the people apprized of the 
sad desolations of our Zion; of the 
scattered and miserable condition of 
great numbers of our congregations; 
of the difficulty of obtaining proper- 
ly qualified ministers to break to 
them the bread of eternal life, and | 
of the repeated calls from every 
quarter for the labours of mission- 
aries or parochial ministers, that for 
a long time, it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible to awaken any encouraging 
zeal in behalf of those important  ob- 
jects for which our Society was in- 
stituted. Those in the habitual en 

joyment of the ordinances of our 
apostolic Church; of her excellent 
liturgy and regular ministry; whose 
children were growing up under the 
admonitions of the gospel, and on 
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whom the Sabbath arose with all 
its native associations of stillness, 
and sanctity, and devotion, seem- | 
ed unable to realize that in this” 
favoured land and so near them 
were so many thousands ouce per- 
haps in possession of blessings simi- 
lur to their own, but now scattered 
as sheep without a shepherd; their 
temples in ruins; their families grow- 
ing up around them almost as des- 
utute of Christian privileges, and 
as untouched by the influence of 
Christian institutions, as the gene- 
rations of the heathen; and they 
themselves living out their days 
with scarcely ever a passing mes- 
senger of God to unfold to them 
those precious Scriptures which 
“are able to make them wise unto 
salvation.” Hence, the institution 
which was reared for the remedy of 
these evils, and stood conspicuous 
in its fitness for its momentous pur- 
poses, receiving but little co-opera- 
tion from the members of the Church, 
and having to confess an humiliating 
deficiency of zeal on the part of its 
own, was weak in its efforts; lan- 
guishing in its spirit; desponding in 
its hopes, and very limited in its 
success. It is a matter of thank- 
fulness to the great Head of the 
Church, that he did not as a punish- 
ment to those who should have felt 
and acted more fervently for the sal- 
vation of immortal souls, destroy 
the feeble connection by which our 
Society at one period, was kept from 
separation. In mercy to the thou- 
sands for whose everlasting benefit 
it was established, the Lord hath 
prolonged its existence to better 
days, and now for the change he 
hath wrought in the face of its af- 
fairs, and the hope he has thrown 
upon its prospects of extensive use- 
fulness, should receive the tribute of 
our heartiest praise. 

It was in the month of July, 1823, 
that the members of the Society, 
more awakened than ever to the ne- 
cessity of some energetic efforts in 
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behalf of our ministry, and of the 
multiiudes, living and dying in a 
state of deplorable destitution; re- 
solved, in dependance upon the 
blessing of Him, for whose glory 
they laboured, to undertake a mea- 
sure, which though bold indeed, 
considering the low condition of their 
funds, was the only one which seem- 
ed to promise any very considerable 
benefit to their cause. With but 
little money and few active friends, 
they received gader their patronage, 
several young men who needed pe- 
cuniary aid in their preparation for 
the ministry; afd appointed a salary 
tothe Rev. Mr Keith, as their in- 
structor under God, in the studies 
necessary to their contemplated 
work. ‘The society believed su con 
fidently in the excellence of theb 
cause, and the favourable disposi- 
tions of those to whom they looked 
for assistance, that but few appre- 
hensions were entertained lest this 
important measure should not be 
sustained. They are thankful to 
have it to say, their hopes were not 
disappointed. Our members engag- 
ed with new spirit in their several 
duties; individuals were found in ma- 
ny of our congregations ready to con- 
tribute liberally of what Providence 
had given them, and auxiliary soci- 
eties, especially among the ladies 
of our communion, were formed in 
several places, whose assistance 
though made up of mites, was in 
its aggregate of the most essen- 
tial service. As means increased, 
so also did the sphere of usefulness 
enlarge, and further and further as 
we have advanced upon the field of 
labour, have we discovered more 
calls and excitements to still greater 
exeruon, Atthe end of the year, 
daicd from the commencementof Mr. 
Keith’s instructions, the directors of 
the society assembled at Alexan- 
dria, expressed their encouragement 
in the following language: “At no 
period have the board been more 
encouraged to go on in the good 
VoL. 6....N0. 4.—_Z 








work they have taken in hand. The 
Lord has prospered their feeble ef- 
forts beyond their most sanguine 
expectations and they humbly pray 
that gracious God on whom they 
solely rely, to continue to them his 
blessing.” 

Llaving thus related as a testimony 
of gratitude what the Lord hath 
done for us, it must be observed that 
what the society has received and 
what it has been enabled to accom- 
plish, though much in truth, when 
our great unworthiness is consider- 
ed and ample as a motive for praise 
aid hope. is yet but very limited 
and feeble, compared with the vast 
necessities of our Zion and the rerter- 
ated calls from every quarter for the 
means of grace. Let us look then 
upon the past, only for the reprov- 
ing of our unbelief; the chiding of 
our fears; the shame of our indo- 
le.ce; the incitement to gratitude 
and the exhortation to go forward 
with more faith and zeal in the race 
set before us. 

It is proper, that you may obtain 
a good idea of the proceedings of 
vour Board of Directors, that their 
Report should enter into some de- 
tails. 

At the period when the beneficia- 
ries of the Society, were placed at 
Alexandria, under the care of Mr. 
Keith; the number of young men, 
who at different times had received 
assistance, was eight. Of these, 
only two were at that time, upon the 
aid of the Society. Since then, the 
number accepted, as beneficiaries 
by the Board of Directors, including 
three, whose applications have this 
day been received, is twelve. Ad- 
ding these to those previously as- 
sisted; it appears that this Society 
may be called the honoured and 
happy instrument in the divine hand, 
in the preparation of twenty youn 
men for the ministry of the blesse 
Gospel; twenty, who without its sea- 
sonable aid, would probably have 
never been able to enter with aby 
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prospect of much utility, that holy 
office in which it is now earnestly 
hoped, they will ere long be found 
successful in bringing many a wan- 
dering soul to the arms of everlast- 
ing mercy. Of this number, six 
have been ordained, one of whom, 
is now an acceptable preacher in 
the destiiute suburbs of the City of 
Philadelphia, while the others are 
occupying situations in different 
parts of Virginia, which before their 
arrival were perfectly devoid of our 
public means of grace. 

Eight of those, at present on the 
assistance of the Socicty, have dur- 
ing the last year, been pursuing 
their studies at the Theological Se- 
minary of Virginia, located in Alex- 
andria, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Keith, and the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
mer, the two Professors of that in- 
stitution.* And here the Board of 
Directors feel it their duty to ex- 
press their thanks for the gratuitous 
instruction, which the latter gentle- 
man has kindly afforded their bene- 
ficiaries so long as they have been 
in Alexandria, not forgetting at the 
same time the unremitted and disin- 
terested labours of the former in the 
same good work. 

The Directors assure the Society, 
that all possible caution has been 
used on their part in the reception of 
applicants. Aware of the impor- 
tance of established piety, and of the 
most exalted motives; together with 
certain natural qualifications for the 
ministry, on the part of those seek- 
ing their assistance, they have em- 
ployed all the methods in their pow- 
er to secure the most prudent and 
beneficial application of their funds. 
None have been received but such 
as were recommended, as to their 


* The Seminary of Virginia, having 
me into regular operation in Alexan.. 
ria; this Society is to be considered as 
having no other connection with its ope- 
rations, than that implied in placing its 
beneficiaries under the instruction of the 
Professors of that institution. 








motives, picty, and natural endow- 
ments, either upon the strength of a 
familiar acquaintance on the part of 
the Board, or the testimonials of dis- 
creet and confidential ministers, pos- 
sessing the most satisfactory oppor- 
tunities of knowing them. Thus it 
is believed, the beneficiaries of the 
Society, are of such a character, as 
never will occasion regret on ac- 
count of their reception. Their dili- 
gence in study; their ardour in pre- 
paring for the ministry; their spirit; 
their habits of living; their anxiety to 
advance in personal piety, and their 
zeal in endeavouring to do good, 
have hitherto been such as to afford 
the highest satisfaction. 

Economy is an object of great im- 
portance in the business of this So- 
ciety, and one to which the Direc- 
tors have been especially attentive. 
It has been adopted as a rule in the 
bestowment of assistance, that no 
other pecuniary aid shall be afford- 
ed, than is necessary for the board 
of the individual applying, except in 
cases of great peculiarity. All the 
monies contributed by the Society 
in aid of beneficiaries, are consider- 
ed as loans, for the return of which 
whenever means will allow, the in- 
dividuals receiving them, are regard- 
ed as in conscience, bound. This 
regulation has been adopted not only 
on account of its operation upon the 
funds of the institution; but for the 
sake of the relief it affords to the 
feelings of those who need assist- 
auce, but are not willing to receive 
it, unless associated with the expec- 
tation of repayment. 

The Directors have the pleasure 
of reporting several female Auxilia- 
ry Societies, formed during the last 
year; one in Brooklyn, New York, 
one in Winchester, one in Alexan- 
dria, one in Martinsburgh, one in 
Shepherdstown, one in Petersburg, 
and one in Charlestown, Virginia. 
Much may be said for the zeal and 
perseverance of those who have 
been associated in these important 
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auxiliaries. By their united contri- | 
butions, (they will be gratified to | 
learn), the Board will be able dur- 
ing the current year, to assist at 
least, five more students than could 
otherwise have participated in their 
aid. The whole number of auxili- 
ary Societies is at present, thirteen. 
Two life members, by the sub- 
scription of $50, have during the 
past year, been added. The Socie- 
ty has also received from several 
benevolent individuals, some very 
acceptable presents of theological 
books, adapted to the purposes of | 
candidates for orders. Here let it | 
be observed, that few contributions | 
would be more useful at this time, | 
than theological and other useful, 
books. It is believed, that in many 
families, there are to be found the 
scattered remains of old theological 
libraries, which their present own- 
ers never use, and the value of 
which to students of theology, they 
are not aware of. Donations of 
these, might be made without any 
inconvenience, and would be receiv- 
ed with the greatest thankfulness. 
Before finishing their Report, the 
Directors beg leave to call the at- 
tention of the Society to the urgent 
necessity of renewed zeal and exer- 
tion in the work so prosperously 
commenced. Letus not be “weary 
in well doing.” The measure of 
prosperity, with which the Lord has 
favoured this cause, instead of oper- 
ating as a motive for contentment 
and repose, should be taken as the 
divine call to more advanced and 
extensive efforts; instead of seating 
us in inactivity, it should arouse us 
all to be “fervent in spirit, diligent 
in business.” While it has enabled 
us to do some good, it has discover 
ed yet more of the vast desolations 
where so much good is needed.— 
Having, therefore, put our hands to 
the plough, let none look back, till on 
every waste place the good seed of 
the word shall be sown, and the wilder- 
ness shall bud and blossom as the rose. 











* A greal deal may be done, in a 
very agreeable way and at very 
little expense, by the means of le- 
male sewing Societies, such as that 
in Baltimore, auxiliary to this insti- 
tution. These little rills of contr 
bution to the great purposes of be- 
nevolence, have become of late from 
their numbers and activity, scat- 
tered as they are over England and 
America, most important allies in 
those combinations of Christian ef- 
forts, at which the world is now won- 
dering and rejoicing. Their name 
and pretensions indeed are humble: 
they make no boast and excite bat 
little remark; but they are capable of 
exerting a very momentous influence 
in the cause of man. The example 
already set by those who have form- 
ed such associations in aid of this 
Society, it is hoped will be extensive- 
ly followed among the congregations 
attached toour communion. Many 
religious institutions have been great- 
ly benefitted by the plan adopted, 
by congregations interested in their 
cause, of making their ministers 
members for life. By the payment 
of $30, a minister may become a 
lifeemember, of this Society; and 
what is this when divided among 
many? A mere nothing when made 
up by the contributions of many; it 
would afford a very pleasing oppor- 
tunity of expressing on the part of a 
congregation those feelings of kind- 
ness and affection so grateful to a 
Pastor’s heart, at the same time that 
it would very materially assist in one 
of the worthiest and most interesting 
works. 

“Finally brethren, pray for us.” 
Let it never be forgotten that all 
our help is in God: that without 
him we can do nothing; and let our 
earnest prayer continually ascend 
for the blessing of his grace to puri- 
fy our motives; animate our zeal; 
increase our faith; direct, sustain, 
and prosper the work of our hands. 
May He direct us in all our doings 
with his gracious favour and further 
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us with his continual help, that in 
all our works, begun, cootinued and 
ended in him, we may glorify his holy 
name; and finally, by his mercy, ob- 
tain everlasting life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord! 


The following extracts are from 
the minutes of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held on the day 
of the meeting of the Society. 

The Secretary having laid before 
the Board the recommendations of 
the standing committee, in favour of 
four young men applying for the aid 
of the Society; the applicants were 
received as beneficiaries for the en- 
suing year. 

The Rev. Mr. Henshaw from the 
committee appointed to draft regu 
lations for the government of the 
Board, having reported; the follow- 
ing articles were adopted: 


1. No person shall be received asa 
beneficiary of this Society, until he shall 
exhibit unequivocal testimonials from 


three or more serious and respectable || 


persons, (one of whom shall be a Clergy- 


Man) stating his age, indigence, moral |) 


and religious character, talents, learning 


and semous desire to devote his lite to | 
the gospel ministry in the communion of || 


the Protestant * piscopal Church in the 
United States, If his testimonials are 
satisfactory, he may be received on trial 
for three months. At the close of which 
period he shall exhibit from the profes- 
sor or professors, under whose instruc- 
tion he may have been placed, a certifi- 
cate that in point of talents, diligence, 
litgrary progress, morals and piety, he is 
a proper character to receive this sacred 
charity. 

2. As the interest of this Society, and 
the long continuation of its usefulness, 
as a means of furnishing learned and 
pious mini-ters of the gospel, forbid that 
any individual should receive more than 
is absolutely necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of his studies, eac beneficiary will 
be expected to submit to sacrifices and 
self-denial, and to derive from his friends 
and personal efforts as much assistance 
as possible. He shall also be required 
when his course of studies preparatory 
to the ministry is completed, to give to 
the Treasurer a written assurance that 


he will faithfully endeavour to make 
payment of the amount advanced to him 
by the Society, im four equal annual in- 
stalments, without interest, 

3. The standing committee of the 
Board of Directors, are constituted the 
guardians of the beneficiaries, and are 
expected to give their friendiy counsel 
against imprudence in their expenses, 
or in contracting debts, and in general 
against every thing which would tend to 
injure the usefulness or defeat the ob- 
jeet of this institution, and finally to ac- 
quaint the Board seasonably and faith- 
fully, with any thing manifestly impro- 
per in their character or conduct. 

The committee on the Treasurer’s 
accoun's, having now reported that 
they found them correct, the follow- 
ing statement was presented: At the 
commencement of the year there 
were in the hands of the Treasurer 
$137. During the past vear there 
have been received, $1874.76, de- 
rived from the following sources: 








From collections in churches $210.33 
| Do. donations and subscriptions 1144.38 
_ Do. dividends on Bank stock, 35.00 
| Returned by a beneficiary, 20.00 
From Female Auxiliary Societies as 
| follows: 
Female Auxiliary Society, Wm. & 
Mary parish, Charles Co. Md. —- $68.00 
Do Fredericktown, Md. 20. 00 
Do. Sewing Society, Balti- 
'more, Maryland, - - 125.00 
Female Auxiliary Society, Win- 
chester, Virginiag - — - 73.20 
Do. Christ Church, George- 
town, D.C. - : - 50.00 


Do. Alexandria, D. C. 53.66 
_ Do. St. John’s Ch., Wash- 
ington, D.C. - - : 36.19 


Do. Fredericksburg, Va. 39.00 
There have been paid out, during 
the past year, tu eight benefici- 

aries, ° : . ° 800 00 

| For their instruction, - «+ 600.00 

_ For books, printing, postage, &c. 50.00 
Advanced on account of benefici- 

aries, for the coming year, 100 00 
Leaving a balance in the hands of 

the Treasurer, of - - 461.76 


The following contributions were 
received on the day of the annual 
meeting: 

Reuben T. Thom, Fredericks- 





burg, Virginia, by the Rev, Mr. 
M‘Guire, o - . ~ $5.00 
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Wm, P. Green, Boston, Mass., by H 


the Rev. Mr. Henshaw, - 
Female Auxiliary Society, Brook- 

lyn, N.¥., by = do. - - 
Female Auxiliary Sewing Society, 

Baltimore, by = do. 

Sundry donations and subscrip- 

tions, by do. : - 254.00 
Rev. G. Aisquith, Balt., by do. 1.00 
Larkin Dorsey, Esq., Elk Ridge, 

Md., by Rev. Mr, Aydelotte, 5.00 
Rev. Mr. Aydelotte, of Lik Ridge, 4,00 
A lite — by Rev. Mr. 

Alien, 

Richard Smith, Esq, ‘Washing- 
ton, D. C., annual subscription, 5,00 ' 
John Thomas, t.sq., West River, 

Maryland, do. do. - 1.0 
Richard W. West, Esq., Prince 

George's Co. Md., a donation, 2. 
Mrs. Custis, Arlington, D. C., by ' 

Rev. Mr. Keith, 10.00 . 
Sundry subscripuons and dona- ! 

tion, by Rev. Mr. Hawley, - 50.00) 
Female Aux. Socieiy, st. Johns 

Church, Washington, D. C., | 

by do. - - 
John lappan, Esq., Boston, Mass., ro 

a life aan by Rev. Mr. 

M‘livame, 

Robert Ralston, Esq., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. by do. - - 
Thos. Plater, Esq., Georgetown, 

D.C, by q : : - 5.00 | 
Collection in Christ Church, at 

the annual meeting, - 
Received since the annual meet- 

ing, by collection, in Christ 

Church, Washington, D. C., 635 


25.00 | 
50.00 | 
70.00 | 


50.00 | 


61.22 | 


J.P. Ingle, Esq., do. - - 3,00 
Judge Morsell’s last installment, 50.00) 
Rev. Mr. Gurley, -— - - 5.00 


Mrs. Walter Jones, - - - 10.00 
Edward Colston, - - - 5.00 





768.24 

Balance in the hands of the Trea- 
surer, > er : 

Amount on hand for the expenses 

of the ensuing year, - - 1230.00 


The following is a list of those 


who have become Patrons of the 

Society, by the payment of $100, 

each. 

John Contee, Esq., Prince George’s Co. 
Maryland. 

Dr. Elisha, De Butts, Baltimore, 

Dr. William Donaldson, do. 

Joseph Todhunter, Esq., do. 

Talbot Jones, Esq., do. 


461.76 


|} Doe. Do. Do. 
| Do. Do. Do, Georgetown, D. C, 








K. B, Magruder, Esq., do. 
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Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, Baltimore, Md. 
Col. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. James $S. Morsell, Geo. Town, D.C. 
Phe following is a list of those 
who have become life-members, by 


[the payment of $50, at one ume, or 


$75, in three annual installments. 
Col John Tayloe, Washington, D. C. 


‘| Rev Professor Keith, Alexandria, D. C. 


J T. Stoddert, Esq., Charles Co., Md. 
Mrs. Eliza Custis, Arlington, D. C, 


‘| Churchill Jones, Esq., Fredericksburg, 


Virgina, 

Arthur John West, Esq , Prince George's 
County, Md. 

Rev. J. P. Bausman, Brownsville, Pa. 


Tb. P. Magruder, Esq Baltimore, Md, 


Rev. C. P. M‘ilvaine, Georgetown, D C, 


| Richard W. West, Esq, Prince George’s 


County, Md. 
Rev. John L. Bryan, Frederick Co., Md, 
John Tappan, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Auxiliary Societies. 
Female Auxiliary Society, St. John’s 
Church, Washington, D. C,. 
Do. Do. Do. Fredericktown, Md, 
Do. Do. Do. Fredericksburg, Va, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Do. Do. Do. Petersburgh, Va. 

Do. Do. Do. Wm. & Mary Parish, 
Charles County, Md. 

Do. Do. Sewing Do. Baltimore, Md. 


Do. Do. Do, Alexandria, D.C. 
Do. Do. Do. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Do. Do. Do. Martinsburg, Va. 
Do. Do. Do, Charlestown, Va. 
Do. Do. Do. Shepherdstown, Va. 


APPENDIX TO 1 HE REPORT. 
No. 1 

To furnish an idea of the want of 
clergymen in the several Diocesses 
of the Episcopal Church, the tollow- 
ims general statements will not be 
useless. In Maryland, the adherents 
and friends of the Episcopal Ci urch, 
those who have been educated in a 
preference, and still retain their at- 
tachment, for her institutions, are 
more numerous than those of any 
other name in the State. But they 


are situated as were the five thou- 
sand of old, when the twelve disci- 
ples were commanded to feed them 
with five loaves and a few small fish- 
es. Nothing but miracle can ena- 
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ble the labours of the few ministers 
among them, to reach the wants of 
more than one-tenth of their num- 
ber. 

There are but about forty paro- 
chial ministers of the Episcopal 
Church, in the Diocess of Maryland. 
Taking the population of this state 
merely as it was in 1810, (the last 
census we have not in possession,) 
and calculating the number of per- 
sons blessed with the ministry of our 
Church, at the rate of 600 to every 
clergyman, (a very large average 
indeed,) we find there are, at the 
least, 257,000 out of 380,000 of the 
inhabitants of Maryland, destitute of 
the regular ministry of the Episco- 
pal Church. Can it be doubted, that 
among these hundreds of thousands, 
there are no individuals, no congre 
gations, anxious for the labours of 
our ministry, and the blessings of 
our ordinances, who only want the 
opportunity, which the possibility of 
obtaining a suitable pastor would af 
ford, and the excitement which a lit- 
tle exertion would awaken, to do 
whatevershould be necessary for the 
maintenance of the regular services 
and ministry of our Church?— 
Churches tumbling to ruins, congre- 
gations scattering in search of some 
substitute for what they cannot get, 
and the constant supplications, 
“come over and help us,” are suffi- 
cient answers to such questions. 

Look next at the condition of Vir- 
ginia. It is a most melancholy fact, 
that there are eighty-three counties 
in Virginia in which there is not a 
single Episcopal Minister; and, in 
the whole state, the clergy of our 
Church amount to but four or five 
and twenty. A calculation, made 
with great care some two or three 
years ago, from information obtained 
from gentlemen in civil offices in al- 
most all the counties of Virginia, 
furnishes the following results: For- 
ty-six counties have no Presbyterian 
minister. The whole state has not 
one Congregational minister. For- 











ty-six counties, containing a popu- 
lation of more than 304,000 souls, 
bave neither Episcopalian nor Pres- 
byterian ministers. The state con- 
tains 974,000 inhabitants,* and but 
92 Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
ministers— leaving upwards of 882- 
00 souls destitute of such ministers, 
Virginia is peculiarly the siate of 
Episcopalians. Originally establish- 
ed there, and liberally endowed, 
the scattered congregations of our 
Church are discovered over all its 
regions; and very numerous and 
most deplorable are the crumbling 
remains of our once excellent tem- 
ples, constantly reminding us that 
ministers, zealous and well qualified, 
and not materials and people, are 
especially needed to build up the 
waste places of our Zion. 

In Virginia, the ministers of all 
denominations amount only to about 
363. ‘Taking the population at one 
million, and allowing 1000 people 
to each minister, (an average much 
too great), we find that 637,000 
souls in that state, are without a 
minister of any description, and that 
to furnish the population with a 
tolerable opportunity of knowing the 
way of salvation, 637 additional min- 
isters, are necessary. 

Now turn to Ohio. The Bishop, 
of that Diocess, speaking of a Con- 
vention of his Churches, in 1823, 
has the following language. 


“All our clergy, residing in the state, 
were present at this Convention. 





| Though cheered by God’s grace, and J 


hope supported by his Spirit, we had but 
a gloomy prospect before us. Too well 
was it known among us that some of our 


| parishes had, by reason of a want of any 


thing like constant ministrations, become 


' discouraged and had ceased to be: others 
had complained that the promises of 
| missionaries had not been fulfilled, that 
| they had kept together under the bene- 
fits of lay-reading, but that unless some 


new hope could arise, they could do so 


* This is according to the census of 
1810. The present population is above 
a million. 
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not much longer. Added to these com- 
plaints of the destitute laity, we had mu- 
tually to endure those of the clergy. 
By their reports made to the Bishop, and 
read in the Convention and entered on 
the journals, may be perceived the nature 
and extent oftheir labours. These they 
alleged were more than the human con- 
stitution could reasonably bear. Their 
arishes and places of preaching were so 
Tistant, their travelling in most seasons 
of the year so bad, and the pressing im- 
portunities to officiate so frequent, that 
not only all opportunities of study and 
improvement were cut off, but their fa- 
milies were suffering for things need- 
ful and necessary. When, said they, 
shall we have that assistance from our 
brethren in the east, which we hoped for, 
and which our distressed condition, and 
the very existence of the Church (asa 
diocess, so imperiously demand?”’ 


No. 2. 


Hints for Female Education So- 
cieties —Let them be composed ol 
two kinds of members. Ist. Annu- 
al subscribers. 2dly. Those who, 
besides an annual subscription, are 
willing and able to make articles of 
needle work, &c. to be sold for the 
Society. Let the Society thus com- 
posed, subscribe for two or three o! 
the best religious periodical publi 
cations, containing the best selection 
of missionary and other religious in- 
telligence. Let them agree to meet 
(say once a fortnight) to have these 
publications read to them; and at 
the same time, let those who can 
and will, be engaged in needle work 
for the Society. Thus will additi- 
onal interest be afforded; those who 
would not attend for other purposes, 
may attend for the sake of the read- 
ing; and while all’ are engaged in 
doing good for others, they will be 
receiving that knowledge which 1s 
so eminently calculated to excite, 
encourage, and sustain the efforts of 
Christian zeal. 


“Vo. 3. 


__Itis one great object of the Wash- 
ington Theological Repertory, to 








communicate information as to the 
wants of the Episcopal Church, the 
operations, plans, and success of her 
institutions. This work is the organ 
of the Education Society, in its ad- 
dresses and communications to its 
members, and the public. Its avails, 
after paying necessary expenses, 
are devoted to the Society; and it 
is expected that an important con- 
tribution will this year received 
from its subscriptions. One way, 
therefore, of advancing the cause of 
the Society, and at the same time, 
of receiving pleasure and spirtual 


'| edification, is by promoting the cir- 


culation of this work. 


Constitution of the Society, for the Educa» 
tion of pious young Men for the Minia- 
try of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


J. This society shall be called, the So- 
ciety for the Education of pious young 
Men for the Ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 

IT This Society shall be composed of 
all such persons, as shall contribute not 
less than one dollar annually, to its funds. 
Such as shall contribute fifty dollars at 
one time, or seventy-five in three annual 
instalments, shall be members for life, 
except in the case of ministers of the 
Gospel, who shall be life-members, upon 
the payment of thirty dollars. Those 
who pay one hundred dollars or more, 
shall be denominated Patrons of the So- 
ciety. 

i1!. The Society shall meet annually, 
the last Thursday in October, in Wash- 
ington, Alexandria and Georgetown, in 
regular rotation. At every annual meet- 
ing, the Directors shall present a detailed 
report of their proceedings during the 
preceding year. A Sermon shall be 
preached, and a collection made in aid 
of the funds, The preacher to be appoin- 
ted by the standing committee. 

iV. The officers of the society, shall 
consist of a President, four Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary and Treasurer, togeth- 
er with thirty Managers, who shall be ap- 
pointed at each annual meeting. The 
Managers shall be taken equally from 
among the Clergy and Laity. The 
Board of Directors shall have power to 
fill their own vacancies, 

V. The President, Vice Presidents, 
Secretary, Treasurer, together with the 
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and Patrons of the Society, 
shall constitute « Board of Directors, to 
conduct such concerns of the Society, as 
are not otherwise provided for, and this 
Board shall meet semi-annually, viz: at 
the time and place of the annual meeti 
of the Society, and on the last Thursday 
in April, in Alexandria. The Preside nt, 
or in case of his death, or absence, either 
of the Vice Presidents, at the request of 
any two of the Managers, shall call a 
special meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, at such time and place, as may be 
most convenient, in the District of Col- 
umbia; five of whom shall form a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Vi. The Directors shall appoint by 
ballot at their annual meeting, a standing 
committee, consisting of four clerical and 
three lay members, to be chosen out of 
the Board of Directors; whose du'y it 


_ shall be to select aud recommend, to the 


Board of Directors, such candidates as 
they may deem proper: and ifthe can- 
didates so recommended, shall be ap- 
proved of by a majority of the Board; 
the committee shall proceed to appro 
priate the necessary assistance for the 
prosecution of their studies The Presi- 
dent of the Society, shall be ex-officio 
chairman of the committee. The com 
mittee shall liave power to fill their own 
vacancies. 

Vil. ‘Vhe Treasurer shall receive all 

contributions made to the Society, and 
present «a detailed statement of his ac- 
counts annually, or oftener if required by 
the Board of Directors. He shall not pay 
money, unless on an order from the stand- 
ing committee, signed by the chairman, 
or in his absence by the person who pre- 
sided at the meeting, when such order 
Was given. 
Vitl. 'Vhe Secretary shall take and 
keep the minutes of the proceedings of 
the society, the directors, and the stand- 
ing committee. He shall also keep a list 
of the officers and members of the socicty 
of the auxiliary societies, and their offi- 
cers; and it shall be his duty to issue 
timely notices to the officers and mem- 
bers of the society, of all meetings, which 
they are expected to attend. 

1X. This Constitution shall be unalter- 
able, unless at an annual meeting of the 
Society; and with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

——>—— 


God who enab!es sinners to thirs 
after grace, will surel. give theu. 
the grace they thirst after. 





CONSEORATION.—-TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


'was solemn and 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIR- 
GINLA. 





The Theologigal Seminary of the 
Diocess of Vici located m Alex- 
andria, D. C. c ues to increase 


in the affection of the members of 
tve Church, and in its prospects of 
extensive usefulness. The present 
session commenced afew weeks ago, 
with a large accession to the number 
oi students. and is udvancmg, under 
the two Professors who have charge 
of the Seminary, with zeal and in- 
dustry appropriate to the important 
cause. Nineteen students are at 
present in Alexandria, connected 
with the institution, and the names of 
others have been received, who are 
expected soon to arrive. 


CONSECRATION, 


On Sunday, the 24th October, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, was conse- 
crated to the service of Almighty 
God, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White of Philadelphia. Theservice 
impressive. A 
large concourse of strangers and 
citizens attended to witness the cere- 
mony. A number of new members 


j were added to the church. 


i 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It was intended to comply with the re- 
quest respecting the Obituary of Mrs. 
Sanford, in the last number of the Chris- 
tian Journal; but the necessity of pub- 
lishing the whole of the Report of the 
Education Society, deprived us of the 
space required. It is hoped the author 
of the request will excuse its omission 
on this ground. 

The writer of the Sketch of Daniel de 


| Superville, will perceive that we have 





| taken the liberty of omitting some para- 


graphs of his paper. There was no ob- 
jection to those paragraphs, except as 
they made the paper longer than the 
space allotted for it, and were not mate- 
rially connected with the subject of the 
Sketch. 
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